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The" proposed Harper memorial library is the central building of this group of University of Chicago buildings. 


The one on the left is designed for the modern languages and that on the right for history 
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The Business End of a Library* 


Annie Archer Pollard, head of the order de- 
partment, Grand Rapids public library 


In the present day library, a librarian 
needs all the qualifications that any 
business firm would require in its man- 
ager, those that will enable him to meet 
the patrons acceptably, to deal with 
the employees of the library efficiently, 
to meet the selling world whose wares 
he must buy (from books to cleaning 
powders) cautiously and wisely. He 
should be able also to carry out the 
policy inaugurated by the board loyally, 
and to coéperate with them in every 
way so that the library may give the 
taxpayers value received, and be to the 
city government a well-organized unit 
in the whole scheme of city manage- 
ment. 

If he shuns, dislikes or does not know 
how to meet the people, he can not be 
in sympathy with them, and therefore 
can not plan intelligently for their needs 
and wants. The attitude of the libra- 
rian to his assistants reacts upon the 
public also, for if he does not keep them 
contented and happy, with thought for 
their physical comfort and professional 
advancement, their discontent will be 
passed on by them to the users of the 
library, who will not come unless im- 
pelled by habit or necessity. If he buys 
incautiously, he is sure to become a 
prey to all kinds of agents, who will 
flock to his library like tramps for a bite 
to the hospitable kitchen door. The 


*Read before Michigan library association, Battle 
Creek, June 1, 1906. 
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valuable time these people consume 
will be a direct loss to the legitimate 
work of the library, not to mention the 
loss to funds which are needed in buy- 
ing books, sufficient heating. lighting, 
and in paying fairer salaries—all of these 
directly impair the success of the in- 
stitution when the provision for them is 
inadequate. If he and the board are 
not able to convince the taxpayers and 
theirrepresentatives in the city govern- 
ment of the value and necessity of the 
library to the commnnity, sufficient ap- 
propriations will not be forthcoming 
for extension or even for necessities. 


Relation to the public 


A buyer of dry goods does not stock 
up with those goods only which his wife 
and his children may want, and those 
which he himself thinks suitable for the 
public, but with such materials as are in 
the prevailing style, modified by what 
the people desire. So with a librarian. 
He should buy books that are accepted 
as good and useful reading, and also 
some of the books that the people are 
asking for every day, unless they are 
inane or vicious. 

The manager of a business should 
meet criticism squarely, knowing that 
when met thoughtfully, with a view to 
determining whether it is merited or 
not, it will be a wonderful help in 
growth and improvement. A woman 
librarian, especially, needs to learn the 
value of criticism. She is too apt to 
take it all personally, as a blow from 
some antagonist directed against her 
personally, instead of from the public 
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who regards her (and rightly) as its serv- 
ant, not as an individual, and who re- 
gards the library as an institution of its 
own, and therefore has enough interest 
to see that it is managed properly. A 
librarian who spends all of her time 
avoiding criticism is barely keeping her 
library going, and will soon find that it 
is way behind in the march of libraries 
in the spread of intelligence. This value 
of criticism and opposition is hard to 
learn. But practice and effort accom- 
plish wonders. 

The manager of a business is respon- 
sible to its patrons for the mistakes that 
occur by reason of his careless em- 
ployees. If a delivery man delivers 
goods carelessly to the wrong address 
and they are lost or confiscated in the 
delivery, the buyer seeks redress from 
the manager, not from the delivery 
man. The manager may dismiss or 
otherwise punish the offender, but to 
the buyer he must make good. So with 
the librarian; he should hear and inves- 
tigate the grievances that arise, for he 
is responsible for the right working out 
of the policy of the library. He may 
deal with the source of the trouble, but 
so far as the patron is concerned the 
library is at fault and an apology is due 
from him, its representative, and repa- 
ration as far as possible. A manager of 
a business sees to it that there is no 
discrimination in the treatment of its 
patrons, to rich and poor, proud and 
humble, alike. So also in a library, a 
uniform treatment to all, with no special 
favors to individuals, helps to keep the 
public generally satisfied. 


Relation to the business world 


That library is fortunate whose libra- 
rian is respected asa business man in 
the business world in whose midst it is. 
In this most ideal of all business call- 
ings there should be the highest stand- 
ard of business ethics. Open dealing, 
justice and keeping one’s word are as 
becoming in a library as in a business 
firm. 

The librarian should learn to know 
whether he is getting value received. 
He must not only know what books to 
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buy, but of whom, when and for how 
much. He should remember that it is 
the library's interest with which he is 
intrusted, and that the institution is not 
a charity organization society for all the 
deserving poor who come with inferior 
articles for sale. In buying, an attitude 
of skepticism on the part of the libra- 
rian, rather than admiration, saves one 
much imposition. 

When a subscription book agent calls 
do not be too sure that, though there is 
a phalanx of editors on the title-page 
(and some of them well-known men), 
they have had very much to do with the 
actual writing or editing of the book. 

Be slow about crediting the fact that 
there never were such _ illustrations. 
They might be from old plates touched 
up in colors by hand. Also insist upon 
seeing one or more volumes, rather than 
specimen pages, with all the illustra- 
tions of the work. 

Scrutinize the binding for imperfec- 
tions. Disabuse his mind of the idea 
that fine leathers are at all suitable for 
a library. Look carefully at the paper. 
Nothing is so deceiving as paper. It 
may not be very good, even though it is 
heavy. If the work is encyclopedic in 
character turn to something familiar to 
you. It may be youcan find an inaccu- 
racy with which to floor him. 

Remind him of the fact that subscrip- 
tion sets are constantly being offered at 
half or less than half price by purchas- 
ers who find the work of no value to 
them. 

The social element also should be 
eliminated from business transactions. 
All approach even to a private under- 
standing with a dealer before the board 
has a chance to pass upon matters 
should be avoided. 


Relation to board 


What does the board of directors ex- 
pect in a manager in relation to itself? 
To carry out its policy loyally, not me- 
chanically, but putting into it all of his 
genius. The rulings of the board may 
be at times disappointing and in oppo- 
sition to the ideas of the librarian. The 
wisest course for the librarian then is 
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to wait patiently, bringing more light 
to bear upon his position. It is hardly 
becoming to make a row over a differ- 
ence of opinion. Library boards are 
like our relatives, we must love them; 
at least we must learn how to get along 
with them. If we can not we may as 
well move along. 

The librarian is in the best position to 
see that contracts for work, supplies, 
material, etc., are properly carried out. 
If he knows nothing of the terms except 
through a third person he is not in a 
good position to insist on the proper 
filling of the contract. If both board 
and librarian attempt to buy, confusion 
is likely to occur. If the librarian is 
allowed no part in these business trans- 
actions he becomes extravagant and in- 
competent, like the housekeeper who 
has nothing to do with the actual hand- 
ling of money for her household. All 
bills, claims, etc., against the library 
should be sent to the librarian for inves- 
tigation and by him passed on to the 
board. 


Board meeting 


The librarian should arrange all the 
details for board meetings. The mem- 
bers of the board are busy men. whose 
advice alone is worth much if reckoned 
by money value. The librarian should 
be ready with accurate information of 
work done, statement of condition of 
funds to date. This is the time to get 
the approval of the board as to further 
important expenditures and their sanc- 
tion of any change in management. The 
success of this board meeting rests 
largely upon the shoulders of the libra- 
rian. If there are no reports ready. no 
plans to discuss, they will soon lose their 
interest in attending. 


Records 


The librarian should keep records of 
all business transactions so that their 
history can be looked up at any time. 
The treasurer of the board or the city 
treasurer may have charge of all funds 
and see to all payments, in which case 
he will probably desire to keep all re- 
ceipted bills. The librarian, however, 
should have in his office some equiva- 
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lent of the claims allowed, so that he 
may know just what has been spent and 
what is still on hand. 

At times troubles arise and the libra- 
rian is uncertain what to do. Then is 
the time to get expert counsel. The 
library board usually consists of profes- 
sional] or business men of high stand- 
ing and their advice in 99 cases out of 
100 is worth seeking. What they sug- 
gest may not be what other libraries 
have done in similar situations, but it 
will probably be good common sense 
and may safely be followed. 

Feminine attitude again 


Here again in her relation to the 
board her sex should not be all present 
with a woman librarian. To be treated 
frankly as men treat men should never 
hurt her sensibilities. In making a point 
she should try to avoid the attitude of 
the woman worker according to the au- 
thor of discernment and point. who says: 
If her case is weak, she adds her sex; it 
it is strong, she subtracts it. 

Relation to city government 


The librarian and the board should 
keep ever before the minds of the rep- 
resentatives of the city’s government 
the use of the library, else the support 
of that institution is apt to be variable. 
If these people can not be persuaded to 
come to the library, take it to them by 
constant offers of useful books, which 
will help in working out the problems 
for the public welfare of the whole city. 

If the.city is about to build a new 
hospital or a new bridge, the library has 
perhaps just bought new books on both 
these subjects. The health officer and 
the city engineer will be thankful 
enough to be informed of these pur- 
chases. 

The librarian should remember that 
in the name of good citizenship he 
should enforce all laws in regard to 
carelessness or lawlessness, and should 
comply promptly and carefully with the 
regulations laid down by the city as to 
the method of recording expenditures, 
etc. 

Letter writing 


Let me emphasize the economy of 
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time and the advantages generally of 
writing letters to settle important or- 
ders and record decisions. Itis somuch 
simpler to have a personal interview or 
to telephone. But is it? Your board 
has decided for good and sufficient rea- 
sons not to allow the ladies’ literary so- 
ciety of your town to meet in your one 
little vacant room. With how much 
more tact, precision and fairness can 
you inform the society of this decision 
through a letter to the president or sec- 
retary, carefully choosing your words to 
allow of no misunderstanding, than is 
possible when one is confronted in 
one’s own office with a committee of 
irate and disappointed ladies. Again, 
your board has decided that a collection 
of books may be placed in some busi- 
ness house. You write the firm of their 
decision and your plan for its working 
out and the conditions relating thereto. 
If the members of the firm are not at 
home, or are too busy to pass upon the 
matter immediately, there is the letter 
waiting as a reminder with all its expla- 
nations before them when the time 
comes for it to be attended to. 

You telephone an important order 
involving many dollars, or the condi- 
tions under which some work is to be 
done. Howcan you get redress if the 
wrong things are received or work done 
other than it should have been? You 
have nothing by which to prove your 
point. If you had written a letter and 
kept a copy of it, all would have been 
well. Therefore, first, write letters, sec- 
ond, keep copies of them. One of the 
most important of all office records is 
the letter file. It seems like a lot of 
trouble to keep a copy of every letter, 
but the money and time it saves in the 
end more than make up for the extra 
labor in the beginning. No busy libra- 
rian whose time is filled full of impor- 
tant affairs every day can remember all 
details. 

In letter writing the superscription 
should be considered carefully with a 
view to filing. Letters to associations 
and firms, even though addressed to 
the secretary or to some individual, 
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should start with the name of the asso- 
ciation or firm, thus: 

American Public Health Association, 

Dr C. O. Probst, secretary, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Library Bureau, 

George B. Meleny, vice-president, 
Chicago, III. 

This would bring all the letters to the 
American public health association to- 
gether in the file, and all the letters to 
the Library Bureau. 

In filing letters to other libraries, file 
according to cities. Some letters may 
be filed according to subjects. A sen- 
sible rule to follow in filing is this: Put 
in the most convenient place for finding. 

Have the whole address in the super- 
scription and then your letter file will 
be a useful reference for addresses. 

Make your letter full enough so that 
in referring to it three months hence 
you will know what was being written 
about, especially necessary when money 
orders or checks are sent. Do not say: 
Inclosed please find money order in 
payment of inclosed bill, but rather: In- 
closed please find money order for $3.50 
in payment of inclosed bill of May 1 for 
magazine binders. Thus your letter file 
will be a useful record of money sent 
by mail. Be careful to have all letters 
dated. 

When the copy is on loose leaves pin 
the letter received to the answer and 
the whole thing can be filed together. 

Vertical filing cabinets, where there 
are vertical folders to hold each party’s 
correspondence and guide cards to di- 
rect one, are of course very convenient, 
but every library can not afford them. 
With these, invoices can also be kept in 
the same drawer with the letters, fold- 
ers of a different color being supplied 
to hold them in their alphabetical order 
before or after the letters. 


Bookkeeping 


The librarian should keep close tab 
on the library’s accounts, even though 
he does not have direct charge of the 
funds, being able to give accurately the 
amount in each at a moment’s notice. 
A monthly statement of expenditures 
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according to class of purchase (whether 
for supplies, binding, books, salaries) 
should be kept. From this a recapitu- 
lation for the year can be made, show- 
ing just how much the library has cost 
and -how much will be needed for the 
coming year. A daily record should be 
made of all fine money received, and all 
petty expenses paid directly from the 
office. From this a monthly and yearly 
record also should be kept. 

In libraries where money orders are 
often sent by mail, the little receipt 
pinned to the copy of the letter kept in 
the office is a useful precaution. 


Methods of carriage of books, parcels, etc. 


Methods of sending are convenient 
to know. Books sent by express cost 
more than by freight, and freight by 
water routes is less than all rail. Ex- 
press prepaid costs less than when paid 
on receipt. Book rates for express, when 
prepaid, are less than for merchandise 
prepaid. It is well to know whether it 
will cost more to send a book by mail 
or express. 

Check up purchases 


If the library is not too large the li- 
brarian should give everything which 
comes into it—books, supplies, gifts, 
mail—his personal attention. He is the 
one who did the ordering and therefore 
should check up the purchases, to see 
about quality, quantity and price. He 
is the one also from whom the acknowl- 
edgement of gifts should come. 


Printing 


A librarian does more or less printing 
of forms, annual reports, etc. A little 
knowledge of proof reading rules would 
be a great help. Printed forms and 
blank books that are in constant use is 
cheaper than hiring extra attendants to 
rule up and write. Exactness, lucidity 
and brevity as to matter are always es- 
sential. In printing, the exact name of 
the library should be on all forms used 
in the home town, the name of the city 
and state on all printed matter sent out 
of town. One is unable to determine 
whether it is pride or carelessness when 
an annual report is sent out, saying An- 
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nual report of the Public library of 
Smithville (no state given). If Smith- 
ville is in Massachusetts we conclude it 
is pride. On forms, the meaning should 
not be imbedded in too great a mass of 
words. 

Time savers 


Besides printed forms there are many 
time savers, which save money in the 
end, though they may seem quite an 
expense at first. A typewriter is one 
of these. All cataloging, lists of new 
books, shelf-listing on cards, correspond- 
ence, report work, can be done on one, 
thus saving much in extra assistance. 

Mr Dewey recommends stenography 
for librarians. This certainly would be 
a great time saver in making notes, etc. 
A journal recording daily events, sug- 
gestions or observations as they occur 
is a useful thing for a librarian who 
wishes to sum up herwork in amonthly 
report to the board. 


Supplies 


A librarian should buy supplies in 
small quantities, or perhaps in sample 
lots, until he is sure of what is just right. 
When this is determined purchases of 
large quantities (say for a year ahead) 
will save in time and money. 

A record of supplies on cards, when 
they are bought from many dealers, is 
a convenient thing in watching that 
prices are not raised. Put on the card 
the name of the article first, then the 
date, dealer, quantity and price. Where 
supplies are obtained from one firm 
only, that firm's bills, of course, would 
be enough of a record. 

The income for libraries in the United 
States during 1903 (according to the Re- 
port of the Bureau of education) was 
over $10,000,000. An expenditure of 
this ‘amount of the people's money 
should certainly be attended with care, 
method and judgment on the part of 
librarians and boards. This is no small 
sum to be expended lightly, and a little 
thought as to business methods and a 
little common sense are all that is 
needed. 
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Good and Poor Books for Boys and 
Girls* 


Caroline Burnite, superintendent of children’s 
work, Public library, Cleveland, Ohio 


Perhaps the most definite conclusion 
reached by many who have tried to in- 
fluence children’s reading is that chil- 
dren have definite ideas as to what they 
want to read and that they perversely 
insist upon reading a class of books 
which their adviser knows to be poor— 
boys who ask for an Alger whenever 
they come to the children’s room and 
who will not read Treasure island; girls 
who insist upon those silly boarding 
school stories and impatiently push 
aside Scottish chiefs. Why does the 
Alger boy refuse Tom Brown or Treas- 
ure island? Because he is seeking a 
definite current of thought which he 
finds in the one book and which is not in 
the other; because Tom Brown is not 
the hero he himself wants to be—and 
Tom the bootblack is. In order to get 
the boy away from his Alger you must 
give him a book which has the same 
keynote, in which the action is much 
the same but the motive better. Much 
of successful work with children depends 
upon a knowledge of the qualities which 
appeal to them. 

During the time when children de- 
mand fairy tales and myths, their liter- 
ature is quite impersonal, of an age 
and time not their own—of primitive 
life, of ancient life. The boy is out of 
himself as he follows Jason in his quest 
of the fleece; he outgrows fairy tales 
and wants something else largely be- 
cause he has become a conscious per- 
sonality, he begins to realize that he 
has an individual life to live, with a 
curiosity to find out how other people 
lived theirs, and he turns to books to 
help him answer these questions——he 
demands modern books about modern 
life because he wants to feel himself 
the center of the life he reads about— 
he wants to be his own hero. This is 
naturally the great time for forming the 
personal ideal. It is the time of all 


*From address before Illinois library association at 
Springfield, May 23, 1906. 


others when the books should be most 
carefully selected, when it is criminal 
negligence not to know what children 
are reading. 

Of this literature—literature of mod- 
ern life—there are several types; of 
each type there is much that is poor 
and at least some that is good. For the 
boy there is the working up story, the 
school story, the story of war and ad- 
venture; for the girl the school story, 
the home story, the sad story, the ro- 
mance, and sooner or later the love 
story. 

The working up story, the story of the 
boy who earns his own living, requires 
a careful selection. It is very essential 
that it should be fairly true to life in 
detail, the process of advancement must 
be quite gradual and merited by indus- 
try and honor, there must be little luck; 
in other words a boy might have sucha 
career—because this story is in great- 
est demand by the poor boy who is 
dependent upon himself and he must 
get the impression that it is honesty, 
brain and brawn which win. To the 
poor books of the type belong the Alger 
books; the poor boy is usually on hand 
just in time to do a rich man a great 
service, and he becomes an intimate 
and lifelong friend (or there is a similar 
streak of luck), and the boys too often 
form the creed from reading these books 
that their own efforts have little to do 
with their lives. Do not give a boy a 
book which makes him believe he can 
become a railroad president in three 
years. Burroughs in a recent magazine 
article says: I have shared the common 
lot and I have found it good enough for 
me. Unlucky is the man who is born 
with great expectations and who finds 
nothing in life quite up to the mark. 

American freedom from caste lines is 
a blessing and also a bane, forso many 
of our boys feel that success in life 
means elevation to some high place, 
and that such elevation comes usually 
through great good luck. Such a boy 
is laying the foundation for a life of 
laziness. How fine is the pride of the 
English son who hopes to be worthy 
some day to succeed to his father’s 
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estate, to stand at the anvil of his father 
and grandfather. Adherence to family 
tradition has a worth in character-mak- 
ing too usually overlooked by American 
parents, and it is almost unknown to 
this class of American literature. Books 
of this class have on the whole few 
possibilities, there is little opportunity 
for the imagination, still there is the 
chance to give the impress of true manly 
character. Crowded out of Crofield, 
Tinkham Brothers’ tide mill, and The 
Widow O’Callaghan’s boys, are in- 
stances of good ‘‘working up” stories. 

The boy’s school has some great 
books—Tom Brown, Young barbarians, 
Mar,tineau’s Crofton boys, and La 
Flesches’ Middle five. The great 
American school story has yet to be 
written, but the school athletic story is 
on the whole fair. The main point is 
not to permit boys to read these books 
alone for too long a time—they should 
be stirred by the great dramatic and 
heroic literature. 

The story of heroic adventure, the 
war story, the story of western life, 
the Indian story—the main character 
of these has physical and moral strength 
for all situations, and this is the great 
literature for boys. To this class belong 
the largest number of both good and 
bad books. One test of such a book is 
that the dramatic situations must be 
developed in detail to enable the boy 
to visualize them. Suspense in the out- 
come of the book has in a lesser degree 
a character development that a crisis 
has in actual life—it brings out patience, 
balance, judgment. This lack of gradual 
development which gives atmosphere to 
a book and enables the reader to see 
the place and the conditions, is a most 
usual deficiency of poor books. Several 
hairbreadth escapes crowded into 50 
pages, all of them improbable—but 
that is not the harm so much as that 
the mind of the reader is upon such a 
great strain in attempting to visualize 
this panoramic display of perils and 
disasters that it produces mental diz- 
ziness and there is no definite impression 
left. The hero of such a book is always 
dashing and spectacular. To develop 
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the judgment of this quality study Pyle’s 
Otto of the silver hand or Men of iron, 
or, best of all, Scott, and see the methods 
used in focusing the reader’s attention 
upon one or two great situations. 

The saving quality is that a boy is 
reading a poor book for the best he 
finds in it—not the worst. He is follow- 
ing the great physical courage of the 
dashing hero, and back of that the 
tremendous moral strength which is the 
mainspring of his bravery. And to be 
a boy’s hero he must succeed-—chil- 
dren’s books are always positive, never 
negative. A character which attempts 
some great deed and does not succeed 
has no interest for the boy. Success is 
his goal, even though the background 
be lurid and highly improbable. 

The great books of the hero type do 
not belong to modern life. They belong 
to medieval days, when after the Mid- 
dle Ages there sprung up those great 
impulses, when men acted upon a con- 
scious motive rather than upon an ac- 
cepted principle, and it is the same con- 
scious motive of right which is the 
foundation of boy’s literature, for just as 
in those old days, a boy is making his 
code of ethics. The great men whose 
lives were as fresh as a boy’s—whose 
impulses as quick, such as Arthur, Ro- 
land, the legendary Richard the lion- 
hearted, these are the ideals for boys. 
This is the children’s librarian’s oppor- 
tunity, when a boy is seeking a strongly 
dramatic situation, to tell him about 
Crockett’s Defense of the Alamo, or 
about Kenneth of Scotland's Loss of the 
standard. She must know her keynote 
to books and know those which are of 
a similar pitch—then she will have begun 
her influence with boys. 

A girl's demand for school stories 
springs from a more or less conscious 
desire for freedom from home restraint, 
which is so much greater than with a 
boy. A girl is told to come right home 
from school to mind the baby, a boy to 
come home in time to get the kindling 
wood, and he takes pains to get ina 
game of ball before that time. The girl 
grows restless, she wants to get away 
from the narrowness of her life, she 
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discovers that there is no life in a fairy 
tale which there is any possibility of 
her living—there is no prince, there is 
no good fairy with the wonder-working 
wand—but she knows a girl who is at 
boarding school, where there are a lot 
of other girls and where she has “‘a most 
intimate friend.” That is the only chan- 
nel she discovers, and she demands 
boarding school books. But, alas, the 
girl’s Tom Brown has never been writ- 
ten; they are all poor at best. As you 
read them, remember your own ideas 
of school girl honor, select those which 
are most true to girls and girls’ fun, 
which have a sense of humor, an honor 
for the teachers, some obligation for 
lessons, and are not too engrossed in 
the school parties. It is rather well to 
use as an antidote such a book as Mrs 
Molesworth’s Carved lions, which has 
no warmth of life in the school atmos- 
phere, and in which the heroine gets 
most fearfully homesick. 

The home story has greater possibili- 
ties because it can picture a wholesome 
home life, with the girl’s place in it, and 
her relation to others. Little Women 
is, of course, the ideal American home 
story. Read it also for its knowledge 
of girls and their interests. It can give 
more than almost any other book. Miss 
Yonge’s books bring out in a wonderful 
degree the girl's relation to the family 
and show a girl’s true faults which are 
overcome usually through patience and 
kindly help of other people. 

The sad story is often merely toler- 
ated and laughed at, but has a great 
significance to the girl. A woman's 
nature is primarily sympathetic, acutely 
sensitive and imaginative. It is the de- 
sire of the girl to expend her sympa- 
thetic nature which makes her want sad 
stories. Should there be no outlet for 
her sympathies either in real life or in 
books, she turns them upon herself, 
imagines people do not like her, that 
she is ill-treated, and she becomes intro- 
spective. Give a girl sad stories, only 
let them be worth while. Let the book 


have a really heroic situation, as in 
Jackanapes, Little Jarvis, or The little 
lame prince.. Of the poor books of this 
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class I should name Mrs Jameson’s 
Lady Jane, which has practically the 
elements of the paper novel. 

The love story is usually the dividing 
line between the juvenile and the adult 
rooms. We must remember that the girl 
has been reading love stories for many 
years. The boy sees the adventure in 
the fairy tale, the girl the romance. 
She has not substituted herself for the 
princess, she has really been the prin- 
cess; now when she has reached the 
consciousness of her own individuality 
she wants romantic things to happen to 
her personally—she wants to read stories 
which might happen in this day and 
age, perhaps even to her. In our chil- 
dren’s work we must hold to the classic 
love story, the tales from Shakespeare, 
Chaucer and Spencer, to the modern 
classics, John Halifax, Scott, Dickens; 
for by bringing a girl into the classic 
from the myth and the fairy tale we 
can teach her to recognize pure senti- 
ment and care little for false. 

The basis for judgment of children’s 
books is first the ethical, second the 
dramatic, and after that atmosphere 
and style. Books lead -children along 
paths which they have already taken; 
turning them into another path, creat- 
ing a new interest, is a very gradual 
process. Books color their judgment, 
they influence their actions, but the 
book which is good ethically is not the 
book which preaches; the influence is 
that of a life rather than that of a ser- 
mon. The dramatic situation must be 
from impulse, not from calm reason. 
The atmosphere must grow out of the 
story rather than from long descriptive 
paragraphs— Heidi is a good illustration 
of this and Hans Brinker also, although 
there are encyclopedic pages in the lat- 
ter which do mar the book for children. 
The style, the quality which children 
are least conscious of, but which does 
affect largely their opinion of a book, 
must be clear, simple and definite. 


Macaulay’s Lays of ancient Rome is a 
book so much esteemed in Japan that it 
is used as a text-book in those schools 
where English is taught. 
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Inexpensive Resources for Small Li- 
braries* 


Ange V. Milner, State normal university, Nor- 
mal, Ill. 


If I were fitting up the reference de- 
partment of a new “small” library any- 
where in Illinois, the first two books I 
should ask for would be the latest edi- 
tion of the unabridged International 
dictionary, costing about $8, and the 
current volume of the Dazly news al- 
manac, costing 30 cents. I never real- 
ized how many different questions an 
unabridged dictionary could answer, 
until I had a bright country boy fora 
“student assistant.” I think his school 
library must have contained few books 
besides that dictionary. He went to it 
for almost every kind of information, 
and found it, too. Further experience 
has taught me that nearly everything 
that is not in the dictionary is in the 
almanac—current events, recent statis- 
tics, government institutions, etc., all 
treated concisely and satisfactorily, the 
almanac making a specialty of Illinois. 

Having these two books, what should 
we ask for next? If we decide to have 
a good cyclopedia, we want to know 
which to choose. If we begin to con- 
sider a cheap one, we find that the dic- 
tionary and almanac have reliable infor- 
mation ona greater number of subjects, 
and we don’t need the unnecessary words 
or the red and yellow pictures of the 
chéap cyclopedia. 

We have begun with two first-rate 
books. From the standpoint of the 
small library the unabridged dictionary 
may typify the line of standard, expen- 
sive reference works that we shall need, 
while the little almanac stands for the 
line of small, inexpensive publications 
that are also necessary. Having sys- 
tematized our plans to that extent, we 
look for reliable book lists to help in 
making specific selections. Then again, 
the department may be greatly aug- 
mented by valuable publications to be 
had for the asking or for the cost of 
transportation. We must find what 


*Read before Illinois library association, Springfield, 
May 23, 1906. 
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these are, and how to get them, and 
whether they will fully take the place of 
any books that we should otherwise 
have to buy. 

We fully appreciate the facts that 
wise Management means more money 
for books, and skillful arrangement and 
cataloging greatly augment the value of 
a small collection. We are anxious to 
accomplish these according to methods 
that experts will pronounce correct, that 
will prove satisfactory in our own libra- 
ries, and that will come within the 
powers of a library force perhaps even 
smaller than the library, and probably, 
lixe the reference books thus far se- 
lected, numbering only two. 

Thus we find that before selecting 
book number three, we need to consider 
annotated book lists, free publications, 
and library economy as adapted to small 
libraries. My plan is to speak of some 
of the things that I have found partic- 
ularly useful to a librarian trained only 
by friendly advice, observation, and 
experience in a small but growing and 
very active library. 

First, the library economy; a variable 
science depending much on personality, 
environment, income, and immediate 
needs, but having a sound basis in its 
aim tO promote “the best reading for 
the most people at the least expense.” 

There are three books that seem to me 
the simplest, clearest, and best adapted 
to a beginner. They are Mr Dana’s Li- 
brary primer; Miss Hitchler’s A. L. A. 
library tract, Cataloging for small libra- 
ries; and Mr Wyer’s New York state li- 
brary bulletin, United States government 
documents. Would that all our other 
duties were treated bysimilar handbooks 
and with equal clearness, showing why 
to do things, how to do them, and what 
to omit. 

Next comes the A. L. A. catalog for 
1904, with its select, annotated lists. 
We can check it and our library is tem- 
porarily cataloged. We can turn to it 
for a guide in buying, classifying, and 
cataloging. True, its classification is 
sometimes exasperating, but then our 
refuge is to fall back on Mr Dewey’s 
explanation that a book is to be classi- 
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fied wherever it will be most useful, and 
put it there with a clear conscience. 
Our needs are sometimes different from 
those of the Albany library school. 

With these four books, costing all 
together $1.80, we have covered the 
ground once and can go to work. We 
shall buy the standard tools as we need 
them, Classification, Library school 
rules, and all the rest. A small pam- 
phlet. How to catalog my library, to be 
had for the asking, and Esther Craw- 
ford’s pamphlet, Cataloging, to be had 
for 25 cents, both from the Library Bu- 
reau, contain reliable information on 
that subject. 

There are other helpful little things 
written especially for our use, Miss 
Plummer’s Hints to small libraries, and 
several A. L. A. library tracts, each 
bringing its own message in its own best 
way. If we are going to work with the 
schools we shall need the N. E. A. 
Report of the committee on the re- 
lations of public libraries and public 
schools. It covers that subject better 
than anything else I know of, and costs 
15 cents. Wecan not keep up with the 
times without a library magazine, and 
fortunately the needs of the smaller li- 
braries and the interests of the Middle 
West are especially considered by Pus- 
Lic LIBRARIES, which is comfortably im 
expensive. The new periodical, Lzdrary 
work, is a helpful little thing, to be had 
for the asking—a friendly message from 
the H. W. Wilson Company. 

By the time we have begun to use 
these things to advantage we are ready 
for some economical library tools that at 
first sound decidedly expensive. Think 
fora moment of those libraries where 
clubs, teachers, pupils, and all the rest 
come for their reference work. Funds 
are limited and the earnest, overworked 
librarians examine booksand magazines, 
depend on their memories, make refer- 
ence lists and catalog as they can. 
Consider the time and strength thus 
expended in one year; the resulting 
weariness and the nervous anxiety be- 
cause of the work crowded out; the li- 
brary itself unable to give all the help 
for which it really has the resources, be- 
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cause of the constant hindrance of work 
undone, and the deprivations caused by 
material unclassified and uncataloged. 
Which is the more costly, such methods 
as these or an investment in magazine 
indexes, Library of congress cards, and 
a typewriter? 

So much for library economy. Now 
let us turn to bibliographies. As you 
know, there are excellent ones in some 
of the publications already specified. 
Of the many others useful to us, I shall 
only mention a few. We are under 
great obligations to the A. L. A. Pub- 
lishing board for their consideration of 
our especial needs. Their Books tor 
boys and girls, by Miss Hewins, is a first- 
class list of juvenile literature, costing 15 
cents. Their Guide to reference books, ° 
by Miss Kroeger, will be of much service 
in helping to select that third and the 
next succeeding books for the reference 
department we are considering. The 
monthly numbers of the A. L. A. bookitst 
keep us closely up to date, and inform us 
of the valuable bibliographies that the 
large libraries publish, and that they fur- 
nish so generously to the small ones. 
The best lists of books for schoo] libra- 
ries apply directly to our needs. | Nota- 
ble among these are two: The list of 
books for township libraries is published 
by the Wisconsin state superintendent 
of education for 25 cents, and Annie 
Carroll Moore’s List of books for a chil- 
dren’s library is published by the Iowa 
library commission for 10 cents. The 
Illinois federation of women’s clubs has 
considered the needs of Illinois children 
in a list, Books for the children and the 
home, costing 6 cents. It may be con- 
venient to know that the School news is 
about to publish a Brief list of reference 
books for schools below the high school. 
This was prepared in our library. and I 
shall be glad to mail a copy to any one 
sending in a “self-addressed stamped 
envelope.” Another local bibliography 
of importance is by Mrs Jessie Palmer 
Weber on Illinois state history. It is 
published as Circular No. 1 of the IIli- 
nois state historical library, and is for 
free distribution. Some of the bibliog- 
raphies from the Library of congress 
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cover popular topics and aid greatly in 
our reference work. ‘ 

While this memorandum might be 
extended indefinitely, the bibliographies 
mentioned will serve as an introduction 
to the entire field, and show us that ex- 
actly the help we need is at hand and 
within our means. 

The two classes of resources thus far 
considered, library economy and ele- 
mentary bibliography, have consisted 
essentially of tools for the librarian. 
Our third subject, Free publications, in- 
cludes books and pamphlets for the 
benefit of our readers. A carefully 
chosen supply of these may change our 
other selections somewhat and make 
our dollars go farther. 

How about beginning with a travel- 
ing library—or two? We have the IIli- 
nois farmers’ institute and the Illinois 
federation of women’s clubs to draw 
upon. Both furnish libraries for gen- 
eral reading, and the State federation 
has some sets on purpose to help wom- 
en's clubs. The expense is only that of 
transportation. The Farmers’ institute 
at Springfield distributes a catalog. In- 
formation about the State federation li- 
braries may be obtained from the chair- 
man of that committee, Mrs Evelyn E. 
Jones, Henry, Ill. 

But loans are by no means all that 
the state offers for our assistance. Are 
you being called upon for information 
about Illinois history, geography, and 
civics? Perhaps you have noticed the 
helpfulness of the Illinois Blue books, 
and the information about our geog- 
raphy, geology, and state institutions to 
be found in the report of the Illinois 
world’s fair’ commissioners for 1893. 
Have you a copy of their World’s fair 
report for 1904? It was only printed in 
a limited edition, but is very desirable. 
There is a state geological map in the 
State farmers’ institute report for 1903 
that is highly appreciated by scientists, 
and the entire set is valuable in a refer- 
ence library. The publications of the 
State historical association are valuable 
and interesting. Then there are the 
publications of state institutions, the re- 
ports and other scientific works of the 
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State entomologist, the monographs is- 
sued in serial form by the University of 
Illinois, and by the several state nor- 
mals. These special publications are 
to be had from the institutions issuing 
them. Those by the state are supplied 
by the secretary of state, and all cost 
only the price of transportation. 

While Illinois provides so much, the 
United States government does infinite- 
ly more, and without even charging us 
for transportation. If public documents 
were supplied with less freedom and 
more system, our involuntary thought 
would not so frequently be of them asa 
mass of dusty library lumber, encumber- 
ing the shelves, and puzzling the brains 
and vexing the spirit of the busy libra- 
rian. Are our constituents interested in 
California, birds, or gardening; Cuba, 
fruit growing or forestry; education, 
pure food, or Canada thistles; mosqui- 
toes, statistics, or the Philippine islands? 
There is reliable, illustrated literature 
on each of these and hundreds of other 
subjects. Almost all may be had free 
through our congressman, and all are 
becoming more and more accessible by 
means of the Document catalog, and 
the cards from the Department of agri- 
culture, the Library of congress, and the 
A. L.A. Publishing board. 

Our problem is how to protect our- 
selves from the mass of public docu- 
ments that we don’t want; how to find 
out what there 1s that we do want; how 
to secure it and make it accessible to 
the public. The helps are at hand as 
never before. First get a copy of Mr 
Wyer’s Bulletin on United States gov- 
ernment documents, to which I have 
already referred, and use it for a guide. 
Write to the superintendent of docu- 
ments and to each department for their 
latest lists of publications for free dis- 
tribution and forsale. To keep up to 
date on the subject, ask the Department 
of agriculture to send regularly its 
monthly list of publications, and sub- 
scribe for Government publications, a little 
periodical costing 50 cents a year, and 
published at 510 Twelfth st., Washing- 
ton. It describes both United States 
and state publications that are of inter- 
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est to the public. The Free library of 
Philadelphia has also begun issuing se- 
lect monthly lists, but they are more 
limited in scope and more expensive 
than the one from Washington. 

If we have done nothing whatever 
with the government publications that 
happen to be on hand, we are ready to 
follow these guides to the letter. If we 
have already begun on them, we have 
met difficulties that will make us appre- 
ciate these helps and use them all the 
more intelligently. In either case we 
shall soon appreciate the fact that a rich 
store of resources is open before us 
which will greatly increase the power 
for usefulness of our libraries. 

Not long ago, [ had a letter asking 
advice about spending $10 for a school 
library. I wanted to write of how it 
might be further increased with a few 
government publications and some 6f 
the advertising booklets that are so use- 
ful forschool and club work. All of you 
know what they are, the illustrated 
booklets issued by railways and large 
manufacturing companies. 

Where can we find a better illustrated 
work on the Yellowstone park than 
Wonderland? It is very nearly equaled 
by the Canadian National park, and the 
whole great West is pictured and de- 
scribed in booklets on Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, the Yosemite, the Big trees, the 
Grand cafion, and all the rest. 

Similar booklets for the Middle West, 
East, and South are issued by railroads 
in those sections of the country. Let- 
ters to the advertising, emigration, or 
passenger agent, explaining that the 
booklets will be put in the library and 
used for reference, usually meet with a 
generous response. 

Throughout the West the boards of 
trade also have descriptive literature 
for distribution. Our geographical de- 
partment has benefited by such publica- 
tions from Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
and California. 

For miscellaneous examples of other 
booklets of information issued as adver- 
tisements, we have Pillsbury’s Flour, the 
Corticelli Company’s Silk, and the Pa- 
cific Coast Borax Company’s Death 
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valley. How are we to learn about 
them? Read advertisements and keep 
our eyes open. The picture on a pack- 
age of pulverized borax made me think 
of writing to that company. 

A collection of pictures of informa- 
tion is now one of the requisites of a 
reference library, and advertisers. help 
to supply them Some of their book- 
lets are beautifully illustrated. One 
from the Chicago National Bank has 
colored reproductions of their frescoes 
of historic Chicago. The Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Company has sets of views 
illustrating pioneer history and United 
States scenery. They will send them 
for the postage, I cent a package. 

Some of the railroads send out beau- 
tiful pictures upon occasion. Last fall 
they contributed generously to a picture 
exhibit which is described in Pusiic L1- 
BRARIES for January 1906. Many of the 
donations were undoubtedly sent to a 
state institution that would not be as 
accessible as a smaller place. Besides 
that, the undertaking cost a great deal 
of time and effort, together with the 
outlay of money, to secure, mount, ar- 
range and care for about 350 pictures. 
The reward is a valuable and interesting 
collection that we use a great deal and 
sometimes have the pleasure of loaning. 

The art department of the Normal 
university has had a good many picture 
exhibits. Some book publishers loan 
the originals of their illustrations, and 
art companies such as the Horace K. 
Turner Company, Boston, and the Art 
Education Company, Chicago, make a 
business of sending out exhibits These 
are all advertisements. They always 
bring some expense and a great deal of 
work, but upon occasion the library 
benefits by the interest they create. 

Corporations are as desirous of dis- 
seminating information as we are. They 
have developed the art of advertising to 
an extent that is greatly to our advan- 
tage. They have so many beautiful and 
helpful publications that if it were not 
so ephemeral, we should need a bibli- 
ography of advertising literature. As 
it is, we find it more useful to keep a 
memorandum of effective advertisers 
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than of individual publications. The 
supply is so abundant and varied that 
it is another instance of the necessity 
of selecting only that which is needed 
to meet our particular requirements. 

Evidently free publications include 
a wide range of resources beneficial to 
the pubbhic, reaching all the way from an 
advertising card to a traveling library 
and a scholarly monograph. 

We have not yet selected our third 
book for the reference department of a 
small library. Perhaps you don’t even 
agree with me about the first two. 
Book selection is a careful matter under 
such circumstances as ours. It becomes 
easiér, the more we know about them, 
and the more money and time we have. 
Perhaps this review of our resources will 
help us to increase our information, 
money and time. We have at our serv- 
ice the knowledge and advice of those 
wiser and more experienced to guide 
us in doing our work, saving our time, 
and choosing our books. There are 
works on library economy that meet our 
needs and are within ourmeans. There 
are bibliographies equally useful and 
accessible. There is valuable literature 
freely at our service, much of which we 
could not buy if we would. It will take 
time and intelligence to benefit by this 
abundance, and to increase the power 
and influence of our libraries as they 
may be increased. If we can only learn 
not to be penny wise and pound foolish, 
not'to save a penny’s worth of outlay at 
the expense of a pound’s worth of time 
and effort, and to omit the nonessen- 
tials and attend to the essentials skill- 
fully, we can accomplish it. And the 
resources themselves will help us to ac- 
quire this knowledge and skill. 
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Allow me to call the attention of li- 
brary assistants interested in pictorial 
bulletin boards to an admirable Hia- 
watha folder just issued by C. L. Lock- 
wood, G. P. A. G. R., & I. Railway, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Wi iam BEER, Lib’n. 

Howard memorial library, New Or- 
leans. 
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Periodicals for a Small Library* 


Compiled by John Cotton Dana, Public library, 
Newark, N. J 


The first price is the list price, the 


second the price to libraries. The fig- 
ures at the left indicate first, second, 
third and fourth choice for the small li- 
brary. 
ria AS bats, mss. 00s eS $ 
SNE EE iascieisiove kaaaisinie sie 4.00 3.50 
RONNIE nt SIR 6 ans baiseres-sie.d-a. 6050 a0 2.00 1.90 
SGNMEY,. CMe occas ese as 4.00 3.60 
POR re EW sicis ois oce 400 045 60s 5.20 4.50 
3 Country life in America. m..... 3.00 2.75 
DO RIONOCAO | Wes ais. 0'0 < 3s:0 he sine 1.00 1.00 
3 Engineering magazine. m...... 3.00 3.00 
3 Harper's magazine. m.......... 4.00 3.00 
& Harpers Weelty. .6. 25.0.6 0 sees 4.00 3.30 
4 Illustrated London News. w.... 9.00 6.70 
4 International studio. m......... 5.00 3.20 
1 Ladies home journal. m......... 1.25 1.00 
EE lea nSinle. <aissaie aie) bi sintancc 5.00 4.50 
2 Eitefary GiIZést. Wi...35..5.5005.000, 360° 300 
GUEROINOIAGE., Weed ic cs ces ccceess.s 6.00 5.65 
1 MoGiures. ms: ..... LT TS 1.00 1.00 
ENE WR ss 5:05 a1csw 5 eau caer s 3.00 2.80 
PRR ER RM WE ois a45-0:0. veg ce sors oss 3.00 2.90 
3 Popular mechanics. m......... 1.00 1.00 
F. Puene ORION. We. .cc060ckse ss 4.09 3.35 
DOPBCR. Wee sincos css 0s ugneeecves 5.00 3.00 
2 Review of reviews. m.......... 2.50 2.50 
T SE ONICNOIAS:. Mie acccacctecesss 900° 260 
3 ‘Schookarts book, m............ 1.00 100 
1 Scientific American. w.. 3.00 3.00 
3 Scientific American supplement. 

Were eints cnc osints Seb tinasiees a's'o's 5.00 3.00 
Phe hd |), 1h) a! eee See 3.00 2.85 
2 WORE WORK. TAs. 5 0.0.5'5.0065:05,0. 3.00 2.65 


Library periodicals 
Library association record. London. m. $ 


4 

3 Library joummal, IN. Se Ws 54 ic 5ec 4.00 

2 Library world. London. m........... 1.50 

1 Public libraries. Chicago. m........ 1.00 

Library indexes, guides, etc. 

2 Cumulative book index. m. Wilson 
Co., Minneapolis... ....i..2. 2.0000 $4.00 
A complete list of books published each 

month. Gives publisher, price, etc. 

3 Cumulative book review digest. m. Wil- 

SO CO, WisIMCa POU. os <:s-se.ce00s + 5.00 
Monthly list of new books with annotated 
notes taken from 46 selected magazines. 

P Library indes. NOY... mh... 5000 3.00 

Indexes 66 periodicals. Cumulates quarterly. 
Has index of dates. 

4 Reader's guide to periodical literature, 
Wilson Co., Minneapolis............ 6.00 
Indexes 72 magazines. Cumulates frequently. 

1 What's in the magazines. Dial Co., Chi- 
ot: 5 40 25 


Subject index to magazines. 





* From the weekly circulars sent out to the New Jersey 
libraries and to others interested and reached by the 
Newark public library. 
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The annual meeting of A. L. A—From 
Portland, Ore., across the whole con- 
tinent went the choice of meeting place 
of A. L. A. for 1906, and by the time 
these lines reach their readers the jour- 
ney thither will be finished. For 30 
years have these annual gatherings of 
librarians occurred, crystalizing the pol- 
icy that the meetings have developed, 
and formulating the vast body of li- 
brary doctrine that underlies the efforts 
of most of those engaged in library 
work. For 17 years the writer has been 
an interested spectator of the marvel- 
ous growth that has been going on and, 
while the history of the time shows 
both flow and ebb tide, the tendency 
has been formed for the most part by 
things admirable and persons full of 
faith, honesty, sympathy and courage. 

The meeting at Narragansett Pier 
will probably add its chapter quite in 
keeping with what has gone before. 
Several things of moment will be con- 
sidered, and settled, no doubt, on lines 
of equity. There has not been any evi- 
dence apparent of a desire to do any- 
thing else in the deliberations of the 
A. L. A. thus far, and an occasion for 
anything of the kind would be most de- 
plorable. The “founders of the faith” — 
Poole, Winsor, Green, James, Smith and 


a host of others have left a goodly heri- 
tage in precept and example. and it is 
one of the strongest claims for loyalty 
of the A. L. A. that its administration 
has offered justice, kindness and oppor- 
tunity to all. 

The greatest good, to the largest num- 
ber, at the least cost—nothing short of 
this can meet with either favor or suc- 
cess, nor indeed deserves to do so. 

Wise words from Mr Carnegie— At the re- 
cent opening of the Public library at 
Ottawa, Canada, Mr Carnegie made the 
principal address, which was full of an 
optimistic belief in the value of libra- 
ries as a part of the community and fur- 
nishes a reason for the widespread gifts 
of Mr Carnegie. Among many other 
good things, he said: 

We are realizing more and more clearly that 
we are indeed our brothers’ keepers, that human 
society is a whole, its parts interdependent, that 
the millionaire can only live in comfort, peace 
and happiness, if the masses of his fellows are 
intelligent, sober, well-doing and self-respecting, 
self-supporting, educated men and women, read- 
ers of books. 

Life among ignorant and therefore debased 
and disorderly masses is bereft of all sweetness 
and charm. Even the sense of security is ab- 
sent. ‘Ihe public library is found to be one of 
the chief agencies for continuing the education 
of the working masses after they have been 
compelled to leave school to work for their own 
support. Instead of being in any sense a revolu- 
tionary agency, it is found to be highly conserv- 
ative of all that is precious; evolution, not rev- 
olution, as the best policy for the good of the 
masses is a lesson that knowledge inculcates. 
The more a man knows the less revolutionary 
he becomes. 

If this doctrine could take root in the 
hearts of many of those in public places 
in whose power the progress of public 
libraries lies, many of the benefits now 
restrained by lack of comprehension of 
the place of the institution, would be 
made manifest to the lasting good of 
all concerned. 














Editorial 


Ask for what seems right—A noted states- 
man once said that many good things 
were not done because no one asked 
forthem. Many librarians need to feel 
more confidence in the judgment of 
their boards, as to what is good busi- 
ness in expenditure. Two very apt il- 
lustrations of this came up in two recent 
occurrences. A librarian concluded 
without trying that her board would 
not allow her expenses or time for at- 
tending the A. L.A.,and had no thought 
of going to its meeting. One of the 
trustees for the first time received Mr 
Portér’s circular letter, saw the value of 
its suggestions and reproved the libra- 
rian for not having told him of this op- 
portunity to meet co-workers. He then 
straightway had $100 appropriated to 
meet her expenses to Narragansett Pier. 

Another librarian was lamenting that 
she could not go to the A. L. A. and 
was urged by her listener to ask the 
board to send her. Her request was 
promptly granted and $75 (ample means) 
set aside for her trip. 

Library boards, as a rule, can be made 
to see this matter from a rational point 
of view. A trustee remarked not long 
since in regard to this matter: When I 
send my head machinist to an eastern 
plant to get pointers for our factory, I 
don’t expect him to pay the expenses 
of the trip; neither do I expect the li- 
brarian whom I send to get new ideas 
for our joint interests, to bear the ex- 
pense of her quest. The principle is 
exactly the same. 

Don't say your board will not allow 
you the time and expense until they 
have refused your request properly pre- 
sented. 

A librarian who read—Justin McCarthy, 
in referring to the late Dr Garnett, re- 
fers to him as ‘“‘the author of successful 
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books in almost all orders of literature.’ 
The English press, almost without ex- 
ception, lauds him as an accomplished 
literary figure, and yet his record shows 
that he did not acquire his learning 
through the curriculum of school. col- 
lege or university. He spent his life in 
the service of one of the great libra- 
ries of the world, and made the books 
amid which he worked yield to him as 
well as to others, substance from their 
contents that placed him high in the 
ranks of scholarly men. 

There is a lesson here for every one 
who has the privilege of library facili- 
ties, not excepting even the smallest li- 
braries. One meets librarians some- 
times who in no wise seem to have ben- 
efitted by theirenvironment; who speak 
lightly of reading and books, and who 
seem to have no more notion that the 
material they handle in their work 
might belong to them than does the 
clerk in a hat store. In the effort to 
get away from the old-time notion of 
bibliotaphist for librarian, too many li- 
brarians adopted for themselves the un- 
true statement that the librarian who 
reads is lost when the contrary fact is 
really indisputable—the librarian who 
does not read, much and well, is lost, 
and well lost if he can never again be 
found. 

The London fost in commenting on 
the learning of Dr Garnett without 
college training pays this tribute to the 
library: 

That he made himself what he was in knowl- 
edge, in character, and in humanity is a striking 
testimony to the value of the library of which he 
was an ornament and of the tradition which is 
there established. 

While it may not be possible for every 
librarian to reach the scholarly position 
of Dr Garnett, he can partake of his de- 
sire to learn from his surroundings. 
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Library Reading Course 


It has been a matter of great pleasure 
that the interest in these library read- 
ings has been so widespread and among 
so many grades of workers. There was 
no thought in mind in the beginning 
that it would be so, or perhaps courage 
to begin them would have been want- 
ing. The evidence of a genuine desire 
for professional advancement in a wider 
knowledge of what is being said and 
done, and of what has been put on 
record, is the most hopeful thing in the 
conduct of American libraries today. 
When workers in any line become satis- 
fied with their knowledge of their work 
to the extent that what others are say- 
ing and doing along the same line no 
longer interests them, almost their day 
of usefulness is over. The correspond- 
ence and reports on this work show live 
material everywhere which will forbid 
atraphy in its vicinity. 

The rest of two months which is 
offered in August and September will 
enable some, who have reported falling 
behind, to catch up and be ready to 
start even with the October readings. 

The reading this month regards the 
book as a mechanism and has been 
carefully chosen, 

Reading for June 


Theme—Bookbinding and printing 
for libraries. 

Notes on bookbinding for libraries, by J. C. 
Dana. Library Bureau. 75 cents. Probably the 
best single book for the librarian’s guidance. 

Bookbindings. (In G. B. Rawling’s Story ot 
books, chapter 14.) A brief historical summary. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES, June, 1906. This number 
is devoted to bookbinding and contains many 
valuable papers. 

Elements of library binding, by D. V. R. 
Johnson. (In the World’s library congress pa- 
pers, 1892, p. 907-916.) 

Directions for binding, F. J. Soldan and W.C. 
Hollands. PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 9:259-262. 

Binding of law books, Dr G. E. Wire. PuBLIC 
LIBRARIES, 9:265-268. 

Binding, Joanna Hagey. PUBLIC LIBRARIEs, 
9 :268-272. 

The three authorities Cockerell,Crane, 
and Zaehnsdorf, who are cited in the 
A. L. A. catalog, are all excellent, espe- 
cially Cockerell. James Duff Brown has 
also a very good, practical chapter on 
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Bookbinding and repairing in his Man- 
ual of library economy. 

The development of printing as an 
art, a handbook of the exhibition in 
honor of the bi-centenary of Franklin’s 
birth, held at the Boston public library 
under the auspices of the Society of 
Printers. This may be had from the 
Society of Printers for 25 cents and for 
the history of printing and as an example 
of good printing nothing is as good. 

As an example of modern printing, 
fine taste, and good workmanship, get a 
copy of Printing art. 50 cents. Most li- 
brarians can probably get a copy free of 
charge from the publishers, the Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

The best book on printing for a li- 
brary to own is Some notes on books 
and printing by C. T. Jacobi, published 
by Whittingham, London, at $1.25. 

Examples of well-printed library re- 
ports are the last ones of the Pratt 
institute free library, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) free public 
library. 


The Sufficient Life Better Than the 
Simple Life 


We are more complex in our nature 
than the people of former times, and 
our life must be more complicated. On 
the other hand it is undoubtedly true 
that we surround ourselves with a lot of 
complications and complexities that are 
only hindrances to our freedom and 
development and happiness. It is good 
to get rid of these unnecessary things, 
but every man must determine the limit 
of simplification for himself. It is per- 
fection, not simplicity, that must be 
our aim; and perfection, in life as in 
art, is attained only gradually by elimi- 
nating all that is unhelpful and unes- 
sential, and retaining only what is in- 
dispensable for the beautifying of our 
daily lives, the increasing of our intel- 
ligence, and the strengthening and en- 
nobling of our hearts. It follows that 
we will cast aside many experimental 
ideals in the process—ideals not neces- 
sarily wrong in themselves, but partial 
and imperfect.—Aiiss Carman in The 
craftsman for June. 











American Library Institute 


American Library Institute 
SCRANTON, Pa., Jan. 24, 1906. 


Following the 1905 meeting of the A. 
L. A. held at Portland, Ore., and act- 
ing under the authority there granted, 
the 15 ex-presidents of that association 
have taken the necessary preliminary 
steps in the organization of the Ameri- 
can library institute, including the adop- 
tion of a constitution and by-laws. Bal- 
loting by correspondence, also, the fol- 
lowing named 44 persons have now 
been elected as fellows of said institute: 


Ahern, Mary Eileen, editor PuBLIc LIBRARIES, 
Library Bureau, Chicago, ill. 

Andrews, Clement W., librarian John Crerar li- 
brary, Chicago, Il. 

Bain, James jr, chief librarian Public library, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Billings, John S., LL. D., director Public library, 
New York, N. Y. 

Bostwick, Arthur E., department chief, Public 
library, New York, N. Y 

Bowker, Richard K., publisher, 298 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Brett, William H., 
land, Ohio. 

Brigham, Johnson, librarian Iowa state library, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

Canfield, James H., LE. D., librarian Columbia 
university, New York, N.Y. 
Carr, Henry J., librarian Public library, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Countryman, Gracia A., librarian Public library, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Crunden, Frederick M., LL. D., 

library, St Louis, Mo. 
Dana, John Cotton, librarian Public library, 
Newark, 
Dewey, Melvil, 


librarian Public library,Cleve- 


librarian Public 


LL. D., ex-librarian, Albany, 


N: Y, 

Doren, Electra C., director Library school, West- 
ern Reserve university, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Elmendorf, Henry L., superintendent Public li- 
brary, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Elmendorf, Mrs Theresa H. (West), bibliogra- 
pher Public library, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fletcher, William I., librarian Amherst college, 
Amherst, Mass. 

Foster, William E., 
Providence, R. I. 

Gould, Charles H., librarian McGill university, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Green, Samuel S., librarian 
Worcester, Mass. 

Haines. Helen E., editor Litrary journal, 298 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Hewins, Caroline M., librarian Public library, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Hill, Frank P., librarian Public library, 
lyn, ie 

Hodges, Nathaniel D. C., 
brary, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


librarian Public library, 


Public library, 


Brook- 


librarian Public li- 
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Hopkins, Anderson H., librarian Carnegie li- 
brary, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Iles, George, author, Park Avenue hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 

Kroeger, Alice B., librarian and director Library 
school, Drexel institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lane, William C., librarian Harvard university, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


. Larned, eva? N., ex-librarian, 35 Johnson 


park, Buffalo, N. Y 

Little, George .. librarian Bowdoin college, 
Brunswick, Maine. 

Peoples, William T., er Mercantile li- 
brary, New York, N. 

Plummer, Mary W., ies Pratt institute li- 
brary school, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Putnam, Herbert. LL D., librarian Library of 
congress, Washington, D.C. 

Richardson, Ernest C., Ph. D., 
ton university, Princeton, N. 

Sharp Katharine L., librarian ‘and director Li- 
brary school, University of Illinois,Urbana, III. 

Solberg, Thorvald, register of copyrights, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Soule, Charles C., publisher, 83-91 Francis st., 
Fenway, Boston, Mass. 

Stearns, Lutie E., library visitor, Free library 
commission, 547 Prospect av., Milwaukee, 


librarian Prince- 


1s. 
Thomson, John, librarian Free library, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Thwaites, Reuben G., LL. 
and secretary State historical society, 
son, Wis. 
Utley, Henry M., 
troit, Mich. 
Wallace, Anne, librarian Carnegie library, 
lanta, Ga. 
Wellman, Hiller C., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Following a meeting of the institute 
board, held at Atlantic City in March, 
its list of 53 nominees for additional 
fellows was sent out to be voted on by 
the 44 previously chosen. There was 
some delay in obtaining all the re- 
sponses, while the voting was so scat- 
tered among the entire list that the 
requisite three-fourths number (33) was 
given to seven persons only, viz: 


D., superintendent 
Madi- 


librarian Public library, De- 


At- 


librarian City library, 


Anderson, Edwin H., state librarian of New 
York, Albany. 

Fairchild, Mrs Salome C., ex-librarian, Albany, 
N.Y: 

Hazeltine, Mary Emogene, perceptor Wisconsin 
library school, Madison, Wis. 

Jones, Gardner M., librarian Public library, Sa- 
lem, Mass. 

Spofford, Ainsworth R., assistant librarian of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Steiner, Bernard C., librarian Enoch Pratt free 
library, Baltimore, Md. 

Whitney, James L. chief of department of ms., 
Public library, Boston, Mass. 
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They have now been declared elected, 
bringing present total fellowship of the 
institute up to 51. The board is not in- 
clined to take further action in respect 
to an increase until after the A. L. A. 
meeting at Narragansett Pier in June, 
at which time and place it is expected 
that a meeting of the institute will also 
be held. Henry J. Carr, Sec. 


May 26, 1906. 


What Dictionary? 


An edition of Webster’s dictionary 
with the title, Webster’s universal dic- 
tionary and the imprint Philadelphia, 
Henry Wark, 1905-06, has been brought 
to the notice of Philadelphia librarians 
by the agent for the book. It is an 
Ogilvie dictionary with a separate title- 
page bearing the Wark imprint. At 
first sight the dictionary appeals to the 
librarian because there is no appendix 
as in the Merriam International, but 
on examination it is found to be based 
on the International, but revised so 
that new words such as automobile, 
X-ray, radium, etc., appear in their 
proper alphabetic place. The definitions 
are not the same as those in the Inter- 
national and the illustrations are dif- 
ferent. The editors’ names are obscure 
ones. The Ogilvie dictionary which is 
now selling throughout the country— 
the Wark imprint being used chiefly in 
the Philadelphia district—is the one 
about which there is at the present time 
a lawsuit brought by Merriam to as- 
certain whether or not Ogilvie has the 
right to use the name of Webster. On 
the whole the Ogilvie dictionary offers 
no advantage over the International 
except in the one alphabet of words, 
while the authoritative editing of the 
International outweighs this one ad- 
vantage. ALIcE B. KROEGER. 


Interesting Things in Print 


The Wisconsin free library commis- 
sion has issued Circular of information 
No. 5, under the title of Campaigning 
for a public library. It contains sug- 
gested material for newspaper use and 
for general circulation. 


The department of bibliography of 
the Library of congress has issued a 
Select list of books on municipal affairs 
with special reference to municipal own- 
ership. The appendix furnishes a list 
of state documents on the same subject. 


W. E. Curtis in the Chicago Record- 
Herald of June 7 gives a comprehen- 
sive account of Mr Canegie’s library 
gifts together with presentations to 
other institutions and organizations. Mr 
Carnegie’s gifts to libraries in the United 
States amount to $29,940,080; $8,507,- 
160 in Great Britain and Ireland; in 
Canada, $1,475,500; total library gifts 
to all countries, $39,325,240. 


The Library of congress has issued a 
list of the publications of the library 
since 1897. Printed catalog cards for 
them can be ordered by the numbers 
which appear at the end of the entries. 


The Normal advance, published by the 
State normal school of Terre Haute, 
Ind., contains an interesting article on 
Use and care of pictures, by Arthur 
Cunningham. . 


The League of library commissions 
has issued a yearbook for 1906, com- 
piled by Clara F. Baldwin, secretary of 
the Minnesota public library commis- 
sion. It gives a history of the estab- 
lishment and growth of state library 
commission work, and a brief statement 
of the activities undertaken by each of 
the library commissions. Those inter- 
ested in any phase of commission work 
should have at hand one of these year- 
books. A valuable part of the yearbook 
is a directory of commissions, giving the 
name of the commission, date of estab- 
lishment, executive officers, appropria- 
tion, number of commissioners and how 
appointed, with other information. 

The California state library has issued 
a handbook of the libraries of California, 
in which is given statistical and de- 
scriptive matter concerning the libraries 
of that state. The recent accessions of 
books to the California state library is 
also given. The roster of officers of 
the California library association is in- 
cluded. 











The Antagonized Public Again 


The Antagonized Public Again 


I have just read Library Assistant’s 
article entitled Antagonism between 
the public and library assistants. Asa 
librarian of many years’ experience I 
wish to say that in most cases where 
one finds a dissatisfied public, it is the 
fault of the assistant only indirectly. 
Directly it is the fault of the librarian. 
When a woman enters a library and 
can’t find one person in charge who can 
understand German, whose fault is it? 
And I haven’t any doubt that there was 
somebody there who could speak the 
language to her intelligently, but the 
assistant was probably too indifferent 
to go and find that person. | read ar- 
ticle on How to make a library attract- 
ive, etc., and throughout all these ar- 
ticles the main note is missed. This 
missing note is, The art of being. When 
I engage an assistant, she is always in- 
structed that all people who come in 
are welcome, and that they must be 
made to feel this through her actions. 
The whole spirit, air and tone of a li- 
brary emanates from the librarian. If 
the assistants do not imbibe them they 
are not the right people. As soon as a 
reader enters the library he feels whether 
the attendants are there to help himina 
friendly way, or whether he is just there 
on sufferance. One reader in speaking 
to me of a library said that whenever 
she entered it she felt as if a bucket of 
cold water had been thrown in her face. 
If a reader is troublesome, the attendant 
can handle her firmly and kindly, just 
as easily as roughly and rudely. If she 
doesn't know what she wants, a wise at- 
tendant will find out in just about two 
minutes. An assistant, to be a success, 
must be in sympathetic touch with her 
public. It is just as easy to say Good 
morning to a reader as to stand staring 
stolidly and unpleasantly into her face. 
Treatment like this often frightens a 
reader into taking something entirely 
different from what she came infor. To 
sum up, librarians should in every case 
engage their own assistants, and I am 
certain that then a great deal of trouble 
would be obviated. LIBRARIAN. 
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A Discredited Rumor 


An item has been going the rounds of 
the press to the effect that the late la- 
mented Richard Garnett was a firm be- 
liever in astrology, and that Wall street 
men and others contemplating ventures 
appealed to him for advice in regard to 
their dealings. A note of inquiry con- 
cerning the truth of this statement was 
sent to a friend of Dr Garnett, who 
had been on intimate terms with him 
for years. His reply, which is here 
given, seems to throw discredit on the 
rumor: 

It is true that Richard Garnett, who 
knew everything from A to Z, also 
knew all there was to know about as- 
trology, and amused himself by working 
at astrological problems; but whether he 
believed in it in the ordinary sense, as 
it was believed in by the old astrologers, 
I do not think any one but himself 
knows. Under an assumed name he 
published from time to time quaint 
things in connection with astrology,and 
never allowed it to be known that he 
was the author. For the rest, I fancy 
the paragragh is unadulterated journal- 
ism, and in my opinion utter bosh! He 
died poor, and if he had been in receipt 
of the fees that American millionaires 
would have paid for such tips, he would 
himself have been a millionaire. 


Does Our Architecture Really Do 
This? 

American architecture is ashamed to 
be natural, but it is not ashamed to lie; 
so you, as people, are ashamed to be 
natural, but you are not ashamed to lie. 
This architecture is ashamed to be hon- 
est, but it is not ashamed to steal; so, 
then, by the unanswerable logic of life, 
you are ashamed to be honest, but you 
are not ashamed to steal. This archi- 
tecture is filled with hypocrisy and cant. 
So, likewise, are you, but you say you 
are not. This architecture is neuras- 
thenic; so have you burned the candle 
at both ends. Is then this democracy? 
This architecture shows, ah, so plainly, 
the decline of democracy and a rank, 
new growth of feudalism—sure sign of 
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a people in peril! This architecture has 
no serenity—sure symptom of a people 
out of balance. This architecture re- 
veals no lucid guiding principle, nor 
have you yet evolved a lucid guiding 
principle, sorely though you now need 
it. This architecture shows no love of 
nature—you despise nature. In it is 
no joy of living—you know not what 
the fullness of life signifies—you are 
unhappy, fevered and perturbed. These 
buildings show lack of great thinkers, 
real men among your architects; and, as 
a people, you are poor in great thinkers, 
real men, though you now, in your ex- 
tremity, are in dire need of great think- 
ers, real men.—From What ts architec- 
ture? by Louis Sullivan in The craftsman 
for June. 


Library Institutes 
; Cincinnati 


The institute for library workers of 
Southwestern Ohio and the neighboring 
parts of Indiana and Kentucky, was 
held at the Walnut Hills branch library 
June 15-16, under the direction of Miss 
Smith, head of the instruction depart- 
ment of the Cincinnati public library, 
and who isa member of the institute 
committee of the Ohio library associa- 
tion. The trustees of the Cincinnati li- 
brary as well as Librarian Hodges were 
the hosts of the occasion and every pos- 
sible facility for service and entertain- 
ment was placed at the disposal of those 
attending. The topics discussed were, 
Library training, by Mr Hodges; Aims 
and aids in bookselection, by Miss Coy; 
Resources that a small library may own, 
by Miss Blair; Public documents for a 
small library, by Miss Hirst. Mr Por- 
ter of the board of trustees of the Public 
library of Cincinnati discussed Problems 
of administration, and Miss E. W. Jew- 
ell told How the funds were raised for 
one library. Cataloging and classifica- 
tion was dealt with by Miss Smith; 
Printed cards, by Miss Warner, and 
Work for children, by Miss Strauss. The 
question box brought out many points 
of interest. Saturday evening was free 
for visits to the Cincinnati library. 


Libraries 


Ishpeming, Mich. 

The third of the institutes, undef the 
joint direction of the Michigan board of 
library commissioners and the Michigan 
state library association, was held at 
Ishpeming, May 17-18. It was con- 
ducted by Miss Hazeltine, preceptor of 
the Wisconsin library school. There 
was an average attendance of 15 library 
workers at the four sessions, represent- 
ing the libraries of Calumet, Escanaba, 
Iron Mountain, Ishpeming, Marquette, 
Negaunee and Painsville. In several 
respects the institute was in marked 
contrast with those held at Hudson and 
Traverse City. In the first place, prac- 
tically all who attended the Ishpeming 
institute were librarians or library assist- 
ants. The club women were not repre- 
sented, and only two trustees dropped 
in for single sessions. School teachers, 
who were particularly in evidence at 
Traverse City, had only one represent- 
ative at Ishpeming and that for but a 
few hours. Despite these facts the at- 
tendance at Ishpeming averaged larger 
than at the previous institutes. More- 
over, while the programs for the Hudson 
and Traverse City institutes were ar- 
ranged betorehand as to details of time, 
at Ishpeming these were left to the cir- 
cumstances arising from day to day. 
The sessions, which were held at the 
Carnegie library, began at 8:30 a. m. and 
lasted until 12:30, being resumed at 
2 p.m. and continuing until the last call 
for supper. As there were almost no 
special papers, the various subjects pre- 
sented were treated in an informal man- 
ner and the subject expanded or cur- 
tailed according to the amount of inter- 
est evinced by the discussion among the 
attendants. The free and easy discus- 
sion of almost every question brought 
up was one of the delightful character- 
istics of the meetings. As one of the 
visiting librarians put it, everybody en- 
joyed the institute because they had 
such ample opportunity for doing some 
talking on their own account. It was 
the opinion of several of those present 
that more profit was to be derived from 
an institute of this sort than from a more 
formal state or sectional meeting because 
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of the greater amount of time devoted 
to strictly library matters, and the omis- 
sion of all flowery and set speeches, re- 
ports and ‘“‘order of business.” 

Miss Hazeltine, in opening the insti- 
tute, said that any one to be successful 
must believe that his work is the most 
important that was being done. Li- 
brary people must have this same feel- 
ing towards their own work if they wish 
to succeed to the utmost. Any library 
meeting makes us feel that we are tak- 
ing part in a great world movement. 
The library opens a school for life to 
any one who cares to enter. It is not 
the one big library, but the thousand 
small-ones that mean the most to the 
people at large. 

Miss Hazeltine called attention to the 
fact that the library was a force which 
touched every side of every phase of 
life. In the small town individual work 
can be done better than in the large 
place. and the needs of the patrons of 
the library anticipated and kept in mind. 
The barrenness of the lives of many 
people in small towns and rural com- 
munities gives ample opportunity to the 
librarian to use his personal equipment 
and all library material at hand. Chil- 
dren must be reached early in life if 
they are ever to have a permanent ap- 
preciation of books. The library of a 
small town should be on the most fa- 
miliar andsympathetic ground with the 
schools of the place. Library institutes 
have:shown growth in their work since 
they were started, and now more time is 
devoted to broad questions and funda- 
mental matters. 

Mrs Grierson, librarian of the Calu- 
met library, gave a helpful talk on As- 
sistance to readers. She pointed out 
that the assumption is often made that 
the public is hungry for books. Indi- 
viduals may be, but the most of the 
community has no such hunger, and it 
is the business of the library to create 
it. Methods which may prove success- 
ful in one library may be failures in an- 
other. The library ishould plan for its 
own community with everything that 
helps make up the life of the town in 
mind. Do not look for large and im- 


mediate results. Avoid sensational 
methods. The attitude of the librarian 
determines the success of her work and 
the atmosphere of the library. The ma- 
terial conditions should be attractive. 
Light, sunshiny, clean rooms, well ar- 
ranged and orderly stacks, good pic- 
tures, plants and flowers, are of assist- 
ance. Allthe rules should exist for the 
advantage of the public and not for the 
convenience of the library employees. 
The public should feel that the library 
is not a place to care for books but a 
collection of books for the help of the 
people. There is noroom for the pessi- 
mist in the library field. No librarian 
is too great for his place; he can not 
have too much tact, too much interest 
in his work, or too great ideals. There 
never should be a disposition to hurry 
in helping a patron nor to make an in- 
quirer feel that he is demanding too 
much. Mrs Grierson referred to the 
methods used to extend the usefulness 
of the Calumet library. The freest use 
of it is open to every person in the dis- 
trict. Material and reference for the 
use of women’s clubs is collected. Ma- 
terial for the teachers is kept on cards 
in a special catalog case. Newspapers 
are kept in close touch with the work 
of the library and the new books. Large 
use is made of bulletin boards. Special 
lists of books on mechanical engineer- 
ing, repairing, blacksmithing, electricity, 
civil and mining engineering, are placed 
in the shops and the men are tactfully 
invited to come tothe library and make 
use of the books and also to suggest 
new titles and subjects if they do not 
find what they want. The reception 
given these lists led to lists on more 
general topics. 

Miss Hazeltine gave a most helpful 
talk on Book selection and buying. A 
small, careful selection is better than a 
large, miscellaneous one. The number 
of books in a section is no indication of 
its strength. A few well-chosen vol- 
umes may be all that is necessary in one 
department and the seemingly full class 
need constant additions, if it is on a 
live subject in the community. 

In the evening an illustrated public 
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lecture was given by Theodore W. Koch, 
librarian of the University of Michigan. 
Mr Koch also opened the morning 
session with a talk on the Library of 
congress and its printed cards. The 
small library can get help from these. 
Miss Hazeltine devoted the remain- 
der of the session to a discussion on 
preservation of art material to be had 
from costume plates, publishers’ an- 
nouncements, art calendars, advertising 
booklets and railroad circulars. Peri- 
odicals, and binding and mending com- 
pleted the program. T. W. K. 


New York state 


In New York 26 library “round table” 
meetings have been held from April 25 
to June 2, each calling together at some 
central point the neighboring libraries 
for an informal session of three hours. 
A summary of attendance shows that 
174 libraries were represented, or, de- 
ducting five duplicates and three Penn- 
sylvaaia libraries, 166, a very marked 
gain on the representation of previous 
years. The attendance of persons was 
342, an average of two for each library, 
but in most cases the interest of local 
trustees increased the average. 

The subjects treated are noted as fol- 
lows: 

Round table topics at 26 meetings, April 25 to 
June 2 


1 How I select books 18 times 
2 Where we buy books, and how I 
4 New fiction 

5 Howto duplicate 
6 

7 


~ 


Reference books most used 
What not to bind 
g Description of books on catalog 
cards 
10 Printed catalogs 
11 Special subject lists and bulletins 
12 Items needed in accession book 
13 Mending books 
14 Charging by cards 
15 More than one book to a borrower 
16 Rural delivery of books 
18 Circulation of magazines’ 
Ig Fines and penalties 
21 Work with schools 
22 Children in the library 
23 Subject indexes 
Library of congress cards 
Methods 


At each meeting a visitor named by 
the New York library association state 
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committee on institutes was present to 
answer questions and guide discussion. 

The results are very encouraging, 
bringing librarians intocloser touch with 
one another and creating new interest in 
good library work. W. R. Easrman. 





American Libraries and Their Work 

Meyer, A. B.—Amerikanische Bibliotheken und 
ihre Bestrebungen.—Berlin, Friedlander, 
1906. 80 p. 8vo. 

The previous report of Dr Meyer on 
the economy of museums and kindred 
institutions in New York and Chicago 
was reproduced in an English transla- 
tion last year by the Smithsonian insti- 
tution; and most librarians are by this 
time familiar with his intelligent obser- 
vations of our large libraries. It may 
be truly said that however well ac- 
quainted we are with our library affairs, 
Dr Meyer certainly succeeded in giving 
us a desirable view, as it were, through 
our own windows—a correct view rather 
than an admiring glance; astatement of 
wholesome facts that will long remain 
useful. 

The book now befote us has much in 
common with its more comprehensive 
predecessor. It is aimed, however, ata 
larger and a more general circle of 
people interested in our library move- 
ment. And let it be said at once thata 
better popular statement of the Ameri- 
can library movement does not exist. 

The obvious traits of distinction of 
American libraries are, in the author’s 
opinion, the following: 1) the long hours 
of opening; 2) the pleasant, inviting 
reading rooms; 3) the appointment of 
reference assistance for the exclusive 
benefit of readers; 4) the excellent and 
easily accessible catalogs; 5) the con- 
venient classification of books; 6) the 
easy access, even to the book stacks; 7) 
the readiness with which loans are ex- 
tended to individual readers at their 
homes; 8) the traveling libraries; g) the 
children’s rooms and the coédperation 
between public schools and public libra- 
ries; 10) the library schools. 

Each of these subjects is discussed in 
some detail, and in connection with 
social and other philanthropic condi- 
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tions facilitating the use of books for 
the purpose of study and enlighten- 
ment. They are mostly new to Euro- 
pean readers, consequently the author 
adduces, in one appendix, a list of ref- 
erences, brief but exceedingly useful, to 
literature on American libraryeconomy; 
and, in another, a series of notes of a 
more miscellaneous character. 

It is a great task, a glorious activity, 
that the author traces in this useful 
book. Truly does he say that while the 
facts speak for themselves they incite 
and warm the heart, as they call forth a 
desire of imitating by example. But 
while the book accomplishes this pur- 
pose so well that it deserves a transla- 
tion for our own benefit, an American 
reviewer can not help pointing out the 
immense help our cause receives from 
the very public we serve. It is true that 
we have accomplished a great deal of 
good in our library work, but it is 
“equally certain that we are helped be- 
yond measure by our readers. Here, 
before anywhere else, come to us seek- 
ers of knowledge prepared by birth and 
education to seek the books they want 
by direct inquiry, firmly believing that 
knowledge is a matter of contents more 
than of form, and determined to find it, 
-no matter whether it has been consid- 
ered, and is yet in part considered, a 
domain exclusively in the hands of the 
learned republic. In our libraries there 
is no learned aristocracy, and men of 
leatning must yield their treasures with- 
out regard to the theory of its acquisi- 
tion. So if American libraries fill their 
place somewhat well, it is much for the 
reason that they must correspond with 
the nature of the demand that upholds 
them. This is one important reason, 
also, why American libraries are yet in 
many respects different from the Euro- 
pean. Ce 





Little self-denials, little honesties, 
little passing words of sympathy, little 
nameless acts of kindness, little silent 
victories over favorite temptations— 
these are the little threads of gold, 
which, when woven together, gleam out 
so brightly in the pattern of life. 
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Library Schools 
Drexel institute 


The graduation exercises took place 
June 7, 1906. Certificates were granted 
to the following: 

Susan Katharine Beck, Mary Eliza- 
beth Daigh, Margaret Forgeus, Adelaide 
Niven Hegeman, Lilian C. Kerr, Agnes 
Helen MacAlister, Sarah Isabel Mc Far- 
land, May E. Pearson, Ruby Patience 
Pegan, Effie Maude Prickett, Edith 
Krohn Schanche, Helen Llola Smith, 
Edna Schwartz, Irma Augusta Watts, 
Edith Maddock West, Sara Louise 
Young. 

Edna V. Thomas (1904) has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Library associa- 
tion of Friends, Philadelphia. 

Mary E. Kaighn (1905) has resigned 
her position in the University of Penn- 
sylvania library to join the cataloging 
force of the Library of congress. 

Agnes V. P. Wright (1905), who has 
been in the cataloging department of the 
University of Pennsylvania library, is to 
go into the cataloging department of the 
Free library of Philadelphia. 

Lilian C. Kerr (1906) will return to her 
position in the Public library of St Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

Helen L. Smith, Edith M. West, 
Edith K. Schanche (1906) have been en- 
gaged as catalogers in the University of 
Pennsylvania library. 

University of Illinois 


The degree of B. L. S. was conferred 
on the following persons on June 13: 
Lily Gray, A. B.(University of Chicago), 
1876; Mary Cinderella Bell, A. B. (Uni- 
versity of Nebraska), 1904; Florence 
Baxter Currie, Olive Ermingarde Davis, 
Mattie Pauline Fargo, Elizabeth Forrest, 
Mrs Ida Angeline Kidder, A. B. (Uni- 
versity of Illinois), 1905; Lucy Mae 
Lewis, Josephine Augusta Meissner, 
Leila Maude Weilepp, Ola May Wyeth, 
A. B. (Cornell university), 1904. 

The following members of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois library staff and the 
library school attended the Springfield 
meeting: Miss Sharp, Miss Jackson, 
Miss Swezey, Mr Drury, Olive Davis, 
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Elizabeth Forrest, MrstIda Kidder, Leila 
Weilepp and Ola Wyeth. 

Mattie Fargo (1906) has been ap- 
pointed cataloger in the Iowa state nor- 
mal school at Cedar Falls. 

Alice Mann (1903), who is working 
with the Iowa free library commission, 
has been spending her vacation at the 
university. 

Edith E. Harper (1905) is organizing 
the Public library of Havana, III. 

Carrie Sheldon (1905) has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public library, 
Ottawa, Kan. 

Josie B. Houchens (1905) has resigned 
her position of reviser at the library 
school and has accepted that of assist- 
ant librarian in the Eastern Il]linois nor- 
mal school at Charleston. 

Mrs Mary McLellan Snushall (1907) 
has been appointed instructor in library 
methods, Normal college, Ypsilanti, 
Mich., summer session, 1906. 

An announcement has recently been 
received of the marriage of Eleanor 
Caldwell (1905) to Claude Eugene In- 
galls of Washington, Kan. 

Ora Goff, librarian-elect of the Tus- 
cola (IIl.) public library, has been taking 
special work at the library school under 
Miss Price and Miss Royce. 

Florence Currie (1906) has been ap- 
pointed an assistant in the catalog de- 
partment of the Carnegie library in 
Pittsburg. 

May Martin (1901) has succeeded 
Grace Goodale ascataloger inthe Young 
men’s mercantile library of Cincinnati. 

The library club held its final meeting 
on May 29, at which time officers forthe 
coming year were elected, and a com- 
mittee appointed to revise the consti- 
tution, with a view to making radical 
changes in the nature and aims of the 
club. 

The annual meeting of the Illinois li- 
brary school association will be held 
during the session of the A. L. A. at 
Narragansett Pier. Arrangements are 
being completed for an alumni reunion 
and dinner at the same time. 

The record of appointments made 
during the year, which is kept at the li- 
brary school, shows the following items: 





Sixty-two positions filled during the year 
in 18 states or 42 cities. Of these, 20 
were in colleges or universities, 7 in 
normal schools, 6 in state libraries or 
commissions, 2 in special libraries, and 
27 in publiclibraries. Classified by po- 
sitions, the record shows 17 librarians, 
4 assistant librarians or substitute li- 
brarians, Ig assistants, 9 catalogers, 9 
organizers, and 4 in library schools. 

The school has greatly enjoyed avisit 
from Miss Tyler of the Iowa state com- 
mission, who gave a most inspiring talk 
to the students on May 18. 

FRANCES SIMPSON. 


Michigan normal schools 


The State board of library commis- 
sioners have finally completed their 
plans for offering a short course of in- 
struction in library science in the nor- 
mal schools at Ypsilanti, Marquette, 
Mt Pleasant and Kalamazoo, June 25- 
August 3 

The following instructors have been 
engaged: 

Esther Braley, the present librarian 
at Kalamazoo, who took training in IIli- 
nois library school,and who has been in 
constant touch for over two years with 
the students taking the normal course. 
Formerly in library of University of 
Michigan. 

Mrs Mary McLellan Snushall, a Mas- 
sachusetts woman, who was graduated 
with the degree of A.B. in library sci- 
ence at the University of Illinois. She 
has had five years’ experience as a 
teacher and is a graduate of the Bridge- 
water (Mass.) normal school and of 
Smith college. 

Ruth Wright, at present engaged in 
the State library, who had training at 
Pratt institute library school; has been 
a librarian in a public library, and was 
also a cataloger in the Congressional li- 
brary. 

Olive Lathrop, a graduate of the 
Michigan university, a graduate of Illi- 
nois library school; has worked in the 
Congressional library, and also has 
charge of a branch library in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 























Library Schools 


New York state library 


Commencement 


The commencement exercises were 
held in room 31 of the New York state 
library on Saturday, June 16, at eleven 
o'clock. The exercises were simple. 
The commencement address was given 
by Dr Andrew S. Draper, the commis- 
sioner of education. The degree of B. 
L. S. was conferred upon the following 
persons, who- have completed all the re- 
quired workin the two years’ course: 

Class of 1895, George Greenman 
Champlin; class of 1896, Euphemia Kipp 
Corwin; class of 1903, Corinne Bacon; 
class of 1904, Nathaniel Lewis Good- 
rich; class of 1906, Annie T. Eaton, Lil- 
lian M. Gamwell, Frances L. D. Good- 
rich, Eugenia M. Henry, SophieK. Hiss, 
Julia C. Knowlton, Mabel E. Leonard, 
Esther Nelson, Frank K. Walter. 


Budget 


The appropriation tor the school has 
been passed by the legislature and 
signed by the governor without change 
from the figures recommended by the 
Education department. The budget 
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school since the statement made in 
Pusiic Lipraries for March. The fol- 
lowing is a list of all senior subjects of- 
fered, grouped by main subjects. The 
number following the subject indicates 
its value in hours: 





Administration ‘ 
Library -buildings..............- 40 
Advanced administration........ 25 
Etbrary semivial ..... .i¢.5.<2ncce<e. 30 
Outside lectures..............5. 25 
ENBraty. ViSi06 5.6 i02.0ic.05% oe oe os'e's 85 

Technical 

Advanced cataloging............ 150 
Advanced classification ......... 60 
PRG SIGE ss 6css cicins o oeeiee aes 20 
Notes and samples.............- 50 

Bibliographic 
Advanced bibliography......... 75 
History of libraries... 0.00 s0s+ . 20 
Original bibliography 200 
Selection of books.............. 333 
Advanced reference ............ 63 


Government documents......... 45 
Bibliographic practice work..... 100 
PRGEIICO WON. 5 tiene ccce cesses 215 

TEOIN gerald ids It woeigie ar ate ole a ole 1536 


The subjects not listed below (repre- 
senting 1200 hours) are required from 


carries a direct appropriation of $7900 seniors, and from the following list 100 


for the school during the coming year, 
and reappropriates tuition fees to the 
amount of $3000 additional. In addi- 
tion to this the facilities of the State li- 
brary are available for the use of the 
school as heretofore. 
Building 

On June 2, Gov. Higgins signed the 
bill providing for the erection of a build- 
ing for the use of the State education 
department, including the State library. 
An appropriation was made of $400,000 
to acquire a site and to provide for in- 
cidental expenses in securing plans; and 
the bill further provides that the addi- 
tional sum of $3,500,000 shall be appro- 
priated when suitable plans are pre- 
sented to the legislature with bids from 
responsible contractors. This building 
will provide quarters for the Library 
school. It is hoped that it will be ready 
for use in three years. 

Senior course 

Some changes have been made in the 

senior course of study offered by the 





additional hours shall be elected: 


Library butidings.......'.... 2+. 40 
Advanced reference...........-. 63 
Practice work in advanced cata- 
ME ia nicik orceielp ac noisivnn’s Se 100 
PUTRI AUION soo 5.0 600+ ccesee 25 
PRIORI ra cd « cv areeieieiets sia ere @:0 0's 20 
Bibliographic practice work..... 100 
fi | See eee 348 


Pratt institute 


Eighteen members of the presentclass 
have joined the A.L. A. The following 
students have made library engage- 
ments: Alice S. Cole, cataloger, Mt 
Vernon (N. Y.) public library; Maud 
Durlin, librarian, Oshkosh (Wis.) public 
library; Edith Dwight, assistant, Hamp- 
ton (Va.) institute library; Besse R. 
Griffin, assistant, Library of American 
society of civil engineers, New York 
city; Julia W. Heath, substitute, Pratt 
institute free library; Louise M. Kirk- 
patrick, assistant, Aguilar branch, New 
York public library; Blanche Lowe, sub- 
stitute, Pratt institute free library; Jes- 
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sie E. McBride, reference librarian Cedar 
Rapids (Iowa) public library; Ethel R. 
Sawyer, substitute, Tottenville branch, 
New York public library; Beatrice 
Schumm, assistant, Osterhout library, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Catherine F. Tracey, 
acting librarian, Pequot library, South- 
port, Conn.; Anna C. Tyler, assistant, 
Pratt institute free library; Sloan D. 


- Watkins, librarian Furman university, 


Greenville, S. C. 

The school enjoyed a visiton May 22 
from Dr Paul Trommsdorff of the Royal 
library of Berlin, who is making a tour 
of American libraries. 


Southern library school 


On May 31, 10 young ladies com- 
ies their course in the Southern li- 

rary school of Atlanta, and received 
their certificates from the principal, 
Anne Wallace, librarian of Carnegie li- 
brary. The first year of the school was 
a great success, far exceeding the ex- 
pectations of those most interested. 

The members of the class were Eloise 
Alexander, Atlanta; Florence Bradley, 
Mattie Gilmer Bibb, Montgomery, Ala ; 
Marion C. Bucher, Decatur; Lila May 
Chapman, Macon; Carrie L. Dailey, 
McDonough; Jessie Hopkins, Athens; 
Louise McMaster, Winnsboro, S. C; 
Sarah L. Manypenny, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Mary E. Martin, Ensley, S. C. 

Western Reserve university 

List of students, 1905-06, with posi- 
tions to which each has been appointed: 

Bessie Claypole, assistant, Cleve- 
land public library; Elizabeth M. Com- 
ings, librarian Library association, Nor- 
walk; Blanche J. Dissette, assistant, 
Cleveland public library; Harriet A. 
Gage, assistant, Public library, Cincin- 
nati; Alice G. Gaylord, assistant, Cleve- 
land public library; Mrs AmyS. Hobart, 
assistant, Cleveland public library; Fran- 
ces C. Hunter, assistant, Public library, 
Dayton; Mabe! Newhard, librarian, Car- 
negie public library, Carey; Rena Rich- 
ards, librarian, Public library, Clyde; 
Jennie E. Roberts, assistant Iowa state 
university library, Iowa City; Mary S. 
Wallis, assistant, Cleveland public li- 
brary. 


Library Meetings 


Michigan—The Michigan library asso- 
ciation held its sixteenth annual meet- 
ing May 31-June I, at Battle Creek, in 
the Willard memorial library building. 
The first session was opened by Dr 
Eugene Miller, the chairman of the 
Battle Creek library commission, who 
said that Battle Creek continually en- 
tertained conventions, many of them 
much larger than this one, but none of 
them intrusted with interests so vital as 
are given into the keeping of this small 
but influential body. He spoke of the 
love that all Battle Creek felt for their 
library, and then referred facetiously to 
the health food industries of the city. 
He bade the convention most heartily 
welcome. 

The welcome was responded to by 
the president, Samuel H. Ranck, of 
Grand Rapids. 

Then followed the reports of the sec- 
retary and-treasurer. The secretary re- 
peated her recommendation of last year, 
that interlibrary pass cards, or other 
forms, be issued to reliable library pa- 
trons as they go from place to place 
about the state. 

The treasurer reported 10 new mem- 
bers and a balance on hand of $18.91. 


Library institutes 


Miss Walton, librarian of the State 
normal college of Ypsilanti, and Mr 
Koch, librarian of the University of 
Michigan, reported the library institutes 
as they were conducted during the year 
by the Michigan library association, 
speaking in the highest terms of the in- 
struction of Miss Doren, Miss Burnite 
and Miss Hazeltine, and presenting a 
hopeful view of the influence of the in- 
stitute, though somewhat regretting the 
small attendance. 

The discussion of these reports, 
opened by H. R. Pattengill of the State 
board of library commissioners, occu- 
pied much of the afternoon. Mr Pat- 
tengill commended the work as of the 
right character, but criticised the at- 
tendance. Hethought it had made the 
good librarians better but had not 
reached the poor librarians. He also 




















Library Meetings 


spoke of the plans of the State board in 
regard to instruction in library work at 
the various summer normals that will be 
conducted in Michigan during the com- 
ing year. 

Mr Koch stated that the good done 
to the library cause was not represented 
merely by the number of librarians pres- 
ent. The number at the public meet- 
ings in each place and the very definite 
good done at Traverse City, where sev- 
eral members of the city council pledged 
themselves to the adequate mainte- 
nance of the library, should not be over- 
looked. He referred to the fact that 
$15 was the sum which the attendance 
of each real library assistant cost the 
state. Disregarding the public meetings 
in the evening, of which there were four, 
the instruction for each library assistant 
cost the State board $1. 

Miss Walton reported definite bene- 
fits at Hudson, and Mr Severance spoke 
of the general good results from even 
these small beginnings. 

Mr Utley expressed as his opinion 
that, as many libraries were too poor to 
hire trained librarians, it was due from 
the State board to assist by instruction 
and training, and that much valuable 
teaching could be given in a few days. 
He did not feel that a small attendance 
should be a cause of discouragement. 

Miss Hoagland approved of the work 
done, and said: We must begin now, if 
we expect to have returns in two or 
three years. She told of the birth of the 
library institute in Indiana, it being con- 
ducted by Miss Ahern and Miss Marvin. 

Mr Ranck said personal work would 
have to be done before they would be 
aroused to the point of going 20 or 30 
miles at their own expense, or the 
authorities would allow them to go at 
the expense of the library. 

Mr Pattengill stated that Mr Lyle, 
who was for some months library organ- 
izer, had spent most of his time looking 
up library funds, and that the State 
board would soon be able to put the 
clamps on people who have been hiding 
library money; that the State board still 
hoped to have some one in the field for 
inspirational work. 
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Library instruction in normal schools 


Miss Hoagland said the sentiment of 
the state would have to be worked up 
to the point of sustaining institutes. 
She approved of library instruction in 
summer normals, but suggested that 
very little in the way of technicalities 
be taught. The discussion of the insti- 
tutes was followed by Miss Hoagland’s 
account of the work of the Public library 
commission of Indiana. Speaking of 
the absence of Mr Legler of Wisconsin 
and other expected commission work- 
ers, she said that the sentiment “all the 
boys in Ft Wayne wishes they was me, 
and I wishes I was them,” was hers. 

After outlining methods of institute 
work, she emphasized the mistake in- 
herent in library courses at normal 
schools, as being an attempt to make 
librarians of teachers, instead of broad- 
ening the teachers. 

This was followed by a roll call of li- 
braries, a representative of each library 
at the meeting being expected to de- 
scribe briefly the things inaugurated in 
his library since the last meeting of the 
association. 

The evening session of the first day 
was devoted to: The work of the library 
trustee; a paper, From the trusteegs 
point of view, being presented by the 
Hon. John Patton of Grand Rapids; 
From the public’s point of view, by 
Burritt Hamilton, esq, Battle Creek; 
From the librarian’s point of view, by 
Henry M. Utley, Detroit. 

These papers will be given later. 

Discussion upon these points of view 
was opened by Judge Jason E. Nichols 
of Lansing, who spoke of the necessity 
of a library board hiring a good librarian 
and then standing by him. 


Trustees 


Dr Miller, referring to a remark in 
Mr Utley’s paper about trustees outliv- 
ing their usefulness, said that he feared 
he had been one of these, for his term 
had been long. He gently insinuated 
that if a trustee could get into ruts that 
it might be possible a librarian could also. 

Mr Bement, president of the board of 
education of Lansing. said that it was 
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his opinion that trustees were usually 
pretty fair bodies of men—bookish men 
and lovers of books, not always edu- 
cated men perhaps. The principal duty 
of the trustee is to select a librarian 
who will know enough to manage the 
board of trustees. Trustees may give 
suggestions every day in the week but 
they should give very few orders. They 
should help in book selection in order 
that all classes may be treated alike. 

Mr Patton spoke of the importance 
of the trustees choosing a good libra- 
rian. He said that if he were a libra- 
rian, and the library commission would 
not help in the management of the li- 
brary, he would not stay. It took more 
than one man to run a library. A trus- 
tee should not have to be introduced 
when he entered the library. 

Mr Jenks of Port Huron considered 
many library boards a failure because 
they were too large. He also thought 


their method of appointment or crea- . 


tion very important in insuring an effi- 
cient board. 


Methods of choosing trustees 


Mr Ranck remarked that it would be 
interesting to know how many different 
methods of electing library boards were 
here represented, and asked the differ- 
ent boards to explain their methods. 
The reports from various cities were as 
follows: 

Port Huron has a library commission 
of five members appointed directly by 
the mayor. 

Lansing—The library of Lansing is 
under the care of the board of educa- 
tion whose president appoints a library 
committee of three members. 

Battle Creek Millard memorial library 
is under the board of education, three 
members of which board constitute a 
a library committee. 

Detroit has a library commission of 
six,one member being appointed by the 
board of education each year for a term 
of six years. 

Grand Rapids hasa library commis- 
sion consisting of five members elected 
by the people, one each year, and the 
superintendent of schools ex-officio. 


West Bay City—Sage library has a 
large library board with various kinds 
of membership. Three members are 
appointed, one each by the president 
of the board of education, the superin- 
tendent of schools and the mayor. The 
pastors of several churches in the city 
are always entitled to membership in 
the board. Besides all these, five promi- 
nent citizens were selected originally by 
Mr Sage asmembers. These five select 
their own successors. 

Miss Hoagland said that there must 
be many difficulties in the way of close 
organization in a state which had such 
diverse methods of electing library trus- 
tees. School boards make splendid 
members but they are too busy. The 
term of usefulness of a trustee depends 
upon the individual. - 

Mr Utley suggested that judging from 
the Grand Rapids public library their 
method must be the most desirable. 

Mr Patton answered that the board 
had always worked together harmoni- 
ously, and that the harmony was partly 
due to the fact that the library business 
was not conducted in the newspapers. 

Mr Utley asked if the newspapers did 
not jump on the board for refusing to 
allow a reporter at their meetings. 

Mr Patton replied that they had, and 
they asked if we were to conduct a 
“star chamber.” Whereupon he an- 
swered thus: Yes, and if it 1s necessary 
we will be the only board in Grand Rap- 
ids who does. 

At the close of this largely attended 
session a delightful reception was given 
in the rooms below by the local board 
and staff. 

Friday morning the Relation between 
the public library and the public schools 
was discussed in papers, From the libra- 
rian’s point of view by Louise M. Con- 
verse, Mt Pleasant; From the school’s 
point of view, Supt. W.G. Coburn, Battle 
Creek. The point made by Mr Coburn 
in closing was that ‘it is not of so much 
account what a child knows when he 
leaves school, as what he loves ” 

Discussion was opened by B. A. Fin- 
ney of Ann Arbor who suggested that 
librarians would find much help in read- 
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ing educational journals. He deplored 
the fact that so many high schools in 
Michigan have so little in the way of 
reference books and suggested that 
something be done in the way of a list 
of annotated reference books for the use 
of schools. He also deplored the fact 
that most schools did not bind their 
magazines and very few had an index. 
Mr Finney’s suggestions concerning the 
publication of association lists for small 
school libraries was referred to the com- 
mittee on resolutions. 

Mr Ranck spoke of the instruction in 
the use of the library of the pupils of 
the Grand Rapids public schools, about 
10,000 in number having received in- 
struction during the year. 

Miss Campbell of Grand Rapids told 
of the work in the new Bissell House 
branch where the moral effect of read- 
ing upon the young men of the neigh- 
borhood was clearly shown. 

Mr Ranck emphasized the importance 


- of reading books on educational mat- 


ters. The librarian should know the 
thoughts that are dominating the lead- 
ing educators of today. He recom- 
mended James’ Talks to teachers as a 
helpful book. 

Mr Bement wondered if librarians 
read books. He feared that so many 
were occupied with the machinery that 
they forgot the real object of the li- 
brary. He asked how to get children, 
especially, to read the right kind of lit- 
erature. He realized that a librarian 
often had to carry books of lesser value 
in order to get them to the library. 

Mr Patton recommended the open- 
shelf system where a limited number of 
selected books are placed before the 
public. The new books also should be 
fed outin this way. The public must 
be baited in order to get them to read 
good books. 

Mr Bement said that as this was a 
company of librarians he might dare to 
say that teachers did not read enough. 
He inquired how a teacher who never 
read poetry could teach a child to loveit. 

Mr Ranck declared that in the work 
with children nothing could take the 
place of a knowledge of books. Vari- 


ous methods of inducing the children 
to care for the better.and then the best 
books, were mentioned by different li- 
brarians. 

This discussion was followed by Miss 
Pollard’s thorough and admirable paper 
on the Business end of the library. (See 
page 355). teal ; 

Some phases of reference work as re- 
lated to clubs, was made most enter- 
taining as well as witty by Miss Ling of 
the reference department of the Detroit 
public library. A discussion partici- 

ated in by club women and librarians 

followed. The question arose as to how 
frequently hired club papers, etc., had 
come to the knowledge of those pres- 
ent. Although the librarians from the 
larger cities knew of occasional cases 
among the club women, it was agreed 
that this custom was largely confined to 
college students and to the other pro- 
fessions. Prices for this work varied 
from $1 to 85. 

Before the close of this session vari- 
ous announcements and requests were 
made, among them ‘being the following: 

Mr Patton moved that the libraries 
represented should send in to the secre- 
tary as soon as possible acarefully pre- 
pared list of new things tried in their 
respective libraries during the past year 
to be printed in bulletin form by the 
association. This was supported by Mr 
Utley and referred to the committee on 
resolutions. 

The secretary’s request for programs 
of the state meetings at Grand Rapids 
and Muskegon, in 1893 and 1897 re- 
spectively, to complete the files, was re- 
peated. Mr Chamberlain of the Library 
Bureau explained an inexpensive and 
satisfactory vertical file. 

The audience then scattered to meet 
again soon at the sanitarium, where 
through the courtesy of Dr Kellog they 
were attentively shown through this 
large and finely equipped building of 
world-wide fame. An elaborate lunch- 
eon was then served to the 55 members 
of the association and their guests. Not 
eyen the flower-strewn tables were suffi- 
cient to mar the satisfaction of many 
that they were enjoying a strictly hygi- 
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enic bill of fare, while the balancing of 
“food units” provoked much merriment. 

The last session opened on Friday af- 
ternoon with Vice-Pres. Theodore W. 
Koch in the chair. The question box 
was taken up by Miss Hoagland. 


Questions and answers 


Should the library pay a librarian’s 
expenses to attend library meetings? 
At least half of them, for the library re- 
ceives actual returns: by her attending. 

How should a librarian manage a 
rather hard board? Suggested that some 
boards were like relatives, ‘with whom 
the ‘Grace of God’ could live, but we 
couldn’t”—unless we made an art of it. 
The only solution is not to try to man- 
age but to educate. 

What is the relation of the librarian 
to the public? She should appreciate 
that she is there to serve as a hostess, 
perhaps. There should be no favors. It 
should be remembered that the library 
is in the highest sense an educational 
institution. 

What is recommended for librarians 
who have had no advantages? State 
and national associations help in self 
education. If it is not possible to 
change a librarian in her place, it is 
possible to change the librarian. 

What are the relative merits of sum- 
mer library schools and visits to other 
libraries? For a person entirely unac- 
quainted with library work a visit to a 
large library might flounder her. Some 
training like what a summer school 
would give, would be the better. 

What are the required entry condi- 
tions and hours for library apprentices ?. 
After a little discussion it was decided 
that two months was the least an ap- 
prentice should give. Keeping regular 
hours was emphasized for an apprentice. 

In the average library to what extent 
should newspapers be used? Some li- 
braries think it encourages the loafing 
habit’ and decreases the reading of 
books. Making the people stand while 
they read has been resorted to. A lim- 
ited use advised. 

What is the best method of inducing 
high school students to read other than 
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fiction? Personal work with them ad- 
vised. 

How do you interest special classes 
of readers? Get hold of the woking 
classes. Visit these special classes, the 
factories for instance. Reading is not 
only a question of location of the li- 
brary but also of hours. Get the books 
to them. 

What is the best charging system? 
There are two in use—the Brown and 
the Newark; both of them desirable. 
The chief thing in a charging system is 
to do as little writing as possible, so as 
to avoid mistakes. 

What is the best charging system for 
a library of 500v.? Probably to charge 


using the accession number, would be 


the best in this case. However, equip- 
ping a library, though small, with the 
most up-to-date systems was recom- 
mended, as small libraries are apt to 
grow. 

How would you equip and fit a new 
library building? If there is plenty of 
money.equip it with the most approved 
furniture from the Library Bureau. If 
not, put the money into a good libra- 
rian and books and buy plain pine fur- 
niture for present use. 

The advisability of a rental collection 
ot booksinasmall library was considered, 
the sentiment favoring one if possible. 
Miss Hoagland thought the charge of 2 
cents per day was too high. She spoke 
of the satisfactory results Mr Sewall of 
Toledo had had with his rental period- 
icals in the public library. 


Officers 


The following officers were elected: 
President, Samuel H. Ranck, Grand 
Rapids public library; first vice-presi- 
dent, Theodore W. Koch, University li- 
brary, Ann Arbor; second vice-president, 
Mrs Kate T. Douglas, Calumet public 
library; secretary, Katherine G. Ling, 
Detroit public library; treasurer, Nina 
K. Preston, Ionia public library. 

After the appointment of a committee 
to report at the next meeting on the 
feasibility of printing lists of reference 
books for small school libraries and the 
practical details of library “pass cards,” 
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an invitation from the League of Michi- 
gan municipalities was read by Mr Ut- 
ley, urging that the next annual meet- 
ing of the association be held with them 
in 1907 at Detroit. After an expression 
of thanks the matter was referred to the 
executive committee for decision. 

The vice president then expressed 
the grateful appreciation and hearty 
thanks of the association for the cordial 
welcome and thoughtful courtesies 
which had been extended on all sides 
during the meeting. The beauty of the 
library building with its harmonious fur- 
nishings was mentioned as having added 
much to the profit and enjoymentof all. 
There were nearly 300 in attendance at 
the various sessions. 

After adjournment some took thetime 
to examine more carefully the Newark 
bookbinding exhibit, which was being 
shown below, while others were con- 
ducted to the home of Dr John H. Kel- 
log, president of the Sanitarium associa- 
tion, where the visitors were entertained 
with light refreshments and then were 
shown Dr Kellog’s library, which is one 
of the largest private libraries in the state. 

Minnesota--The fourth meeting of the 
Twin City library club was held Monday, 
May 7, at the Minneapolis public library. 
Supper was served at seven o'clock in 
the new children’s room. A brief busi- 
ness session followed, after which the 
meeting was turned over to Miss Coun- 
tryman as hostess. Miss Countryman 
welcomed the club and announced that 
some of the special features of the li- 
brary would be explained by heads of 
various departments. Miss Cloud, su- 
perintendent of circulation, gave an 
interesting account of the system of 
branches and stations, by which books 
are made easily accessible in every part 
of the city; Miss Todd of the art de- 
partment gave a short talk on the build- 
ing up and scope of the fine collection 
of art books, which ranks third in the 
United States, and Miss Patten read a 
short sketch of the Minneapolis Athe- 
num, telling of its early history, and 
the arrangement by which it is combined 
with the Public library. 

The remainder of the evening was 


spent in visiting the different depart- 
ments of the library and the loan collec- 
tion of original drawings from Cod/ter’s 
magastne on exhibition in the art gallery. 


Pennsylvania—The last meeting of the 
library club for the season 1905-06 was 
held on Monday evening, May 14, 1906, 
in the Widener lecture hall of the*Free 
museum of science and art of University 
of Pennsylvania, with Mr Ashhurst in 
the chair. The speaker of the evening 
was Dr Albert T. Clay, assistant pro- 
fessor of Semitic archeology and phi- 
lology in University of Pennsylvania, 
who gave an illustrated talk on the work 
of the Babylonian and General Semitic 
section of the Free museum of science 
and art, with especial reference to the 
excavations at Nippur, and the antiqui- 
ties there discovered which are now on 
exhibition in the museum. 

Four expeditions have been sent to 
Nippur under the direction of Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and the discoveries 
there made have been very important 
in enabling archzologists to reconstruct 
a very ancient period of Babylonian 
history, and have shown the existence 
of a high state of civilization dating 
back to about 6000-7000 B. C., which 
is much earlier than any civilization of 
which anything has been known hitherto. 
In conclusion, Dr Clay invited the 
members of the club to remain to inspect 
the collections of Babylonian antiquities 
and of bronzes from Herculaneum in 
the upper galleries of the Free museum 
of science and art. 

At the close of Dr Clay’s address, Mr 
Thomson moved that a very hearty vote 
of thanks be given the speaker for his 
interesting and instructive talk; this was 
unanimously carried. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, John |. MacFarlane, library 
of the Commercial museum; vice-presi- 
dents, John Thomson, Free library of 
Philadelphia, Susan W. Randall, library 
University of Pennsylvania; secretary, 
Edith Brinkmann, H. Josephine Wide- 
ner branch, F. L. P.; treasurer, Bertha 
Seidl Wetzell, Library Company of Phil- 
adelphia. 
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After the final business was disposed 
of a very pleasant hour was spent in 
examining the collections of bronzes 
from Herculaneum and of Babylonian 
antiquities in the museum, under the 
guidance and with the explanations of 
Dr R. G. Kent and of Dr Clay. 

EpitH BRINKMANN, Sec. 


Vermont—The annual meeting of the 
Vermont library association was held at 
Brattleboro, May 29. Two sessions had 
been arranged, at 2.30 and8 p.m. At 
the evening session, to which the public 
was invited, Miss Hewins, librarian of 
the Public library of Hartford, Conn., 
gave an address, and an informal recep- 
tion followed. At the afternoon ses- 
sion there was a short business meeting 
of the association, followed by a round 
table under the auspices of the associ- 
ation and the Vermont library commis- 
sion. The program was entirely in- 
formal, consisting of ten minute talks to 
introduce the subjects, followed by open 
discussion. The following subjects were 
discussed: Charging systems, Children’s 
reading and Work with children. Miss 
Hobart, secretary of the Vermont library 
commission, gave a synopsis of its work 
and purpose and the opportunity of- 
fered librarians in its service. At the 
close of the afternoon session tea ‘was 
served in the library by Miss Shaksho- 
ber, the librarian. At the evening ses- 
sion Miss Hewins gave a most interest- 
ing talk on the Country library. The 
meeting was a public one and was well 
attended by the citizens of Brattleboro. 

Miss Hewins’ address was_particu- 
larly adapted to the needs of the libra- 
ries of the small towns of Vermont. She 
described how a thoughtful and sympa- 
thetic librarian could make the library 
the social center of the town. Each 
school child or grown person should be 
encouraged to codperate and bring to 
the library anything of interest. Local 
programs, placards, etc, should make a 
local history collection. Plants and pic- 
tures and a bulletin board to exhibit in 
succession material of interest or in 
season add attractiveness. Old maga- 
zines can be taken apart to form collec- 
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tions of stories, pictures, poems, etc. 
All was described in a way to arouse 
enthusiasm for such projects among all 
her hearers. 


Harper Memorial Library 


The plans for the William Rainey 
Harper memorial library of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago as outlined in a recent 
issue of the University record contem- 
plate one main library and reading room, 
connected with departmental libraries 
and museums in practically every build- 
ing in the southern half of the quad- 
rangle, and forming practically one im- 
mense system with accommodations for 
2500 people and nearly 2,500 000 books. 

The Harper library itself will afford 
a space for from 1,500,000 to 1,750,000 
books and desks for 1000 readers. Ad- 
joining the library on the east will be 
the building for the historical and social 
sciences; on the west that for modern 
languages, next to which will be the 
classical languages building. Haskell 
Oriental museum and the law building 
already stand north of the library site. 
North of these two buildings, respec- 
tively, are to be erected the divinity 
school and the building for psychology 
and philo:ophy. 

The fourth or top floor of each of 
these buildings is to be devoted to a 
departmental library, bridges and arch- 
ways forming connecting pathways 
between the various libraries, all of 
which will be on the same level. These 
eight buildings will thus constitute one 
great library, and will give the univer- 
sity a system surpassed by but few li- 
braries in the world. (See frontispiece.) 

The main library building is to be 
known as the Harper memorial library, 
and it is the expectation that funds for 
its erection will be given by those who 
admired the late lamented president as 
a scholar, an educator and as a@ citizen. 

The contributions are coming in with 
pleasing promptness and great expec- 
tations are held for the success of the 
endeavor. The Chicago library has made 
a contribution to the fund. 
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Illinois Library Association 


The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Illinois library association was held in 
Springfield, May 22-24, 1906, with about 
100 members present. Besides the 
meetings there were the three splendid 
libraries to visit—the Lincoln library in 
a very handsome new building and the 
State historical library and State library 
both housed in the State capitol. Meet- 
ings were held both in the Lincoln li- 
brary and in the rooms of the State li- 
brary in order that all might have the op- 
portunity of paying several visits toeach. 

No small part of the success of the 
meeting was due to the pleasure de- 
rived from investigating these libraries. 
The historical collections of the Histor- 
ical library were found to be of the 
greatest interest and arranged as it is, 
so systematically, the large amount of 
material gathered together is seen to 
the greatest advantage. 

The staffs of all three libraries united 
in their efforts to give a cordial greeting 
and provide entertainment. The open- 
ing reception, the visit to the vaudeville 
entertainment, the drive about the city 
and the final reception by Governor and 
Mrs Deneen all bear witness to the hos- 
pitality of our fellow librarians in Spring- 
field. One must not forget, indeed, the 
impromptu addresses of Gov. Deneen 
and Sec. Rose, which though unexpected 
were all the more enjoyed. 

Qne of the important features of the 
meeting was the Newark (N.°J.) free 
public library bookbinding exhibit. 
This exhibit showed the processes of 
bookbinding, the materials used (leather, 
cloth, paper,. imitation leathers, etc.), 
historic bindings, library bindings, pub- 
lishers’ bindings, binding failures, etc. 
There are about 350 items in the exhibit 
and much timeand effort wereexpended 
in getting it together. It is generally 
regarded as the most complete exhibit of 
the kind ever shown. Many expressed 
how much practical help they really 
gained from it. 

First session 


The meeting opened at 8.30 o’clock 
Tuesday evening in the lecture room of 
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the Lincoln library. There were about 
100 members from various parts of the 
state present. The first part of the 
evening was devoted to a reception of 
the visitors, by Henry C. Remann, city 
librarian, Miss Thayer, assistant state 
librarian, and Mrs Weber, librarian of 
the State historical library, and the last 
part to very acceptable cooling refresh- 
ments dispensed by members of Mr 
Remann’s staff. The rooms were deco- 
rated very effectively with peonies, and 
amid such pleasant circumstances a 
most delightful evening was spent in 
making and renewing acquaintances. 

A short opening session was held in 
the lecture room. In the absence of the 
president, Miss Lindsay of Evanston, 
the chair was occupied by the vice-presi- 
dent, Dr Carl E. Black of Jacksonville. 
The address of welcome was made by 
Gen. Alfred Orendorff in the absence 
of Secretary of state James A. Rose. 
Gen. Orendorff said that the enforced 
but regretted absence of Sec. Rose, the 
state librarian, had given him the pleas- 
ing privilege of voicing a welcome to 
the association. Thespeaker unearthed 
an entirely new story of a feature in Mr 
Lincoln’s life which accounted for that 
acquaintance with standard books that 
has so surprised the great man's biog- 
raphers. It seems that during the three 
sessions of the legislature that Mr Lin- 
coln attended at Vandalia, he spent 
much of the day and as much of the 
night as was at his command in the 
State library, which was well equipped 
with standard books. He was there so 
much that the underpaid librarian used 
to turn the key over to him and leave 
him in charge so that he became de 
facto the state librarian. Thus he might 
claim brotherhood with the librarians 
now forming the membership of this 
great state organization. 

In replying to the address of welcome, 
Vice-Pres. Black made special reference 
to the need of a more thorough and sys- 
tematic method of cataloging current 
medical literature for the use of the pro- 
fession. There are two kinds of stu- 
dents in the profession, he said. The 
first uses the current literature of his 
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craft as any craftsman uses his tools; 
and the other studies the literature and 
history of his profession at his lecture. 
The man who is in full daily practice 
needs to have the latest writings on 
medical subjects at his command so that 
he can make use of them at any time, 
and todo this he needs the assistance of 
the professional librarian and cataloger. 

Following the address of Dr Black, 
Miss Brooks gave several recitations 
which were heard with pleasure by all 
present. 


Second session 


The session of Wednesday morning 
was held in the State library at the cap- 


‘itol. This was the business session of 


the meeting and reports of officers and 
committees preceded the papers. The 
treasurer reported a balance in the treas- 
ury of $85.46 and in the institute fund of 
$8.46. Lhe report was referred to the 
auditing committee. The report of the 
committee on institutes was read and 
was referred to the incoming council. 
It was as follows: 


Report on library institutes 


Your committee on library institutes 
would respectfully submit the following 
report. The committee this year has 
held one library institute at Mattoon, 
April 6-7, and visited three small public 
libraries at Carrollton, Griggsville and 
Pittsfield. There were present at the in- 
stitute the librarians and library assist- 
ants of the public libraries of Mattoon, 
Tuscola, Arcola, Charleston, Pava and 
Shelbyville. A full report of the lectures 
and discussions has already been pub- 
lished in Pustic Lipraries for May. As 
many of the librarians present at Mat- 
toon were also registered at the institute 
at Charleston last year, the program was 
made out with the idea of taking up en- 
tirely different subjects. The success 
of the two institutes at Charleston and 
Mattoon lead the committee to think 
that like work might be as helpful in 
other parts of the state. The commit- 
tee therefore recommends the planning 
of a more definite line of work for an- 
other year. The state might be divided 
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into at least tour districts and an insti- 
tute held in each one, the programs 
varying different years. To carry out 
such a plan would necessitate a certain 
expense. No record has been accessi- 
ble to the committee of the cost of the 
institute at Charleston last year. The 
expenses at Mattoon were $11.84. The 
total is far less than it might have been 
had not the citizens of Mattoon so gen- 
erously entertained not only all the di- 
rectors of the institute but also the visit- 
ing librarians. The committee as well 
as Miss Booth, whose assistance was 
greatly appreciated, gave their expenses 
through courtesy. The expenses of the 
institute may be met in two ways, either 
by appropriation of the state association 
or by charging a fee of $1 from all li- 
brarians registering in the institute. If 
the fee is charged it should be recom- 
mended that the expense be defrayed 
by the library board. The visits to the 
public libraries of Carrollton, Griggsville 
and Pittsfield were conducted by Miss 
Drake. 

Miss Drake reportsthat the Carrollton 
public library has a $10,000 Carnegie 
building. It is open afternoon and 
evening and has a circulation of 1000v. 
per month. This seems very good as 
the library has only 2000v. The books 
are classified according to the Decimal 
classification, but are arranged on the 
shelves according to the author arrange- 
ment in their printed finding list. 

Pittsfield public library has recently 
received $7500 from Mr Carnegie fora 
new building. The library is now on 
the second floor of a store building. It 
numbers at present about 3000v. The 
books are unclassified but they have an 
author and title list on cards. No rec- 
ord of circulation is kept. 

Griggsville public library is located 
on the second floor of a store building, 
has 3180v. and is open afternoon and 
evening. The income is $350 a year. 
They have subscribed to the Tabard 
Inn library and pay $300 for the privi- 
lege of having 30 books each month for 
five years. The same number is re- 
turned each month. At the end of five 
years they may select 75v. to keep. 
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This takes all their book money for five 
years. The circulation is about 300 
books a month. The above reports re- 
quire no further word from the commit- 
tee regarding the urgent need of a state 
library commission which will have in 
charge the visiting of and rendering as- 
sistance to the small public libraries of 
the state of Illinois. 
Respectfully, 
ANNA May PRICE. 
HarriEt E. Howe. 
JEANNETTE M. DRAKE. 
Miss Sharp, chairman of the commit- 
tee on statistics made the following 
report: 
Statistics of Illinois libraries 


The committee on statistics reports 
that the history of Illinois libraries was 
finished last December and given to the 
University of Illinois for publication. 
The manuscript was so much more ex- 
tensive than the university expected 
that it asked for subscriptions to meet a 
part of the expense of publishing. . So 
few responses were received that noth- 
ing was done until May 1. Since then 
Part I has gone to press with the prom- 
ise of being out by July 1. This part 
contains the summary of statistics and 
tables for public, college, and private 
schools, special and institution libraries, 
as well as such gifts, buildings and asso- 
ciations. The map is also included. It 
seemed the most useful part to issue if 
the whole could not be published. 

Part 2 consists of histories and statis- 
tics of individual libraries, past and 
present, and may be consulted in manu- 
script at the State university. There 
are no funds now to print. 

Mr Roden made report on the Bulle- 
tins issued by the A. L. A. committee 
on book buying and the secretary was 
instructed to procure them and mail at 
cost of association, to members of the 
association. Mr Roden also made ver- 
bal report for the financial directors 
saying that nothing had been done and 
discussed the matter of abolishing the 
offices of financial directors, but no ac- 
tion could be taken at this meeting ac- 
cording to the constitution. 


Miss Ahern asked to have her name 
withdrawn from the nominations for 
the council, and it was so ordered. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed: Auditing, Mr Drury and Mr 
Willcox; on resolutions, Miss Sharpe, 
Mrs Evans, Miss Lane. The business 
having been thus disposed of, the first 
paper on the program was presented by 
Ange V. Milner, librarian, State normal 
university, Normal, on Inexpensive re- 
sources in a small library. (See page 
363.) 


Libraries in country schools 


A very interesting talk was made by 
Alfred Bayliss, state superintendent of 
public instruction, who offered two sug- 
gestions to the librarians while discuss- 
ing his subject, Libraries in the country 
schools. The first one was that city li- 
braries might extend courtesies to the 
country teachers in the matter of free 
books. When he had made this state- 
ment he looked to his audience and 
said: Do you think this is too wild? It 
is his opinion that libraries which are 
ona good financial footing might very 
reasonably do this and without incon- 
venience to themselves. He suggested 
that the limits in territory to which this 
help be extended, reach to the shopping 
lines. The second suggestion made by 
Mr Bayliss was that the librarians in the 
city libraries might give the teachers of 
the country schools many helpful hints 
as to the selection of books, their care 
after they are purchased, and the proper 
way of cataloging if there is a sufficient 
number to justify the cataloging. Near- 
ly 5000 schools which yet had no library 
although in the last seven years there 
had been 4128 established, a growth of 
nearly 500 a year. 

J. H. Burnham, director Illinois state 
historical society, read a most carefully 
prepared paper on Can libraries aid his- 
torical societies? Mr Burnham gave the 
history of the formation of the State his- 
torical society and its object; also county 
and local historical societies of the state. 
In some parts of the state very much 
has been accomplished by old settlers’ 
meetings and old settlers’ picnics and in 
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a few cases old settlers’ organizations 
have resulted, but in most instances the 
affairs were too social. The aim should 
be to put work into written form later to 
become printed books capable of trans- 
ferring all historical information to fu- 
ture generations. Military records will 
generally be found the very best foun- 
dations on which to build a county his- 
tory. Biographies of a country’s most 
eminent statesmen, legislators or politi- 
cians, must be included in the collec- 
tion; with pictures of pioneers, of brave 
soldiers, of early houses, and of any- 
thing which will help show the varying 
phases of our early and later civilization 
must be liberally secured. All that can 
be told by past settlers should be gleaned. 

The association followed the sugges- 
tion found in Mr Burnham’s paper and 
passed a motion that the whole question 
of codperation with the Illinois state 
historical society in its work of organiz- 
ing local historical societies and preserv- 
ing historical material be referred to the 
council. 

The Wednesday afternoon session 
was held at the Lincoln library. The 
program included three papers; one by 
F. K. W. Drury, order librarian, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, on the subject, Recre- 
ations of a librarian, another by Caroline 
Burnite, children’s librarian, Public li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio, on the subject, 
Good and poor books for boys and girls, 
and the third Frank G. Browne’s paper 
on The essentials of a well-made book, 
read by Mr Roden. Mr Browne con- 
sidered the well made-book from the 
varied and unified aspects, the commer- 
cial, the utilitarian, and the artistic 
points of view, as an article of manu- 
facture, a tool for the use of intellectual 
workers, and as a work of art. This pa- 
per can not well be summed up or quoted 
from and should be enjoyed in its en- 
tirety. The value of the paper was ex- 
pressed by the association adopting the 
following resolution offered by Miss 
Ahern: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association 
are due to Francis G. Browne of the publishing 


house of A.C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago, for 
his valuable paper on The essentials of a well- 





made book; and further, that having so intelli- 
gent an expert as manager of their publishing 
department, we expect every book with the Mc- 
Clurg imprint on it to be as thoroughly “well 
made” as we know they know how. 


Mr Drury delighted his audience bya 
witty, clever, and withal most sensible 
paper, basing his theories on the old 
adage, All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy, and no less Jill. Mr Drury 
did not concern himself with the libra- 
rian’s well-earned vacations, but what he 
had in mind was first, what recreations 
peculiar to her profession she may enjoy 
in the library, and, second, what special 
recreations are open to her outside of it. 
Under the first head of her recreations 
in the library he treated of: 1) her in- 
tellectual recreations; 2) her zsthetic 
pleasures; 3) the delights of collect- 
ing; 4) the sense of humor. 

Under the second head of her recrea- 
tions outside the library he treated of; 
1) her athletic sports; 2) her social 
pleasures; 3) her intellectual and «es- 
thetic amusements; 4) the fun of hav- 
ing a fad; 5) the uplift of a library 
meeting. 

Miss Burnite’s paper was comprehen- 
sive and practical. She said that much 
of the successful work with children 
depends upon knowledge of qualities 
which appeal to them. A child’s first 
interest in literature is impersonal when 
the fairy tale and myth appeal to him. 
The second period shows development 
of conscious personality; then comes an 
interest in modern books about modern 
life because the child wants to feel him- 
self the center of the life he reads about. 
She followed the introduction by types 
of modern literature representing the 
second period. For the boy it is the 
working up story, the school story, the 
story of war and adventure. For the 
girl it is the school story, the home story, 
the sad story, and the romance. She 
then gave the atmosphere and general 


‘make-up of each kind of story coming 


under her classification, illustrating each 
with examples of good and poor types. 
After her paper Miss Burnite answered 
the many inquiries of the libraries on the 
underlying principle of selecting chil- 
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dren’s books and merits of individual 
books. (See page 360.) 

While this interesting program was 
being enacted in one lecture room, in 
the other one on the opposite side of 
the hall a practical exemplification of 
modern library work with children was 
being given by Miss Lyman, children’s 
librarian, Oak Park public library, who 
gave a story hour to two groups of chil- 
dren. The first group, the little ones 
and after that children from Io to 12. 
It was a very happy time for all as 
shown by the smiling faces of the chil- 
dren. A fairy in white presented Miss 
Lyman with an immense bouquet of 
carnations in token of the children’s ap- 
preciation and love for the story. 

Wednesday evening was devoted to 
the inspection of the Newark public li- 
brary binding exhibit and later a jolly 
crowd gathered to attend a vaudeville 
performance in the Gaiety theatre. 

Thursday morning session 


The meeting was held in the State 
library. Miss Ahern presided over the 
session which was devoted to five-min- 
ute talks. 

Best method of putting out new books 


was discussed by Mrs Evans of Decatur. 
She said that in her library the new works 
were put out for circulation the last 
week of the month, and of late years al- 
ways on Monday morning. The list of 
books being printed in both of the local 
Sunday papers, sometimes accompanied 
by descriptive notes of the more impor- 
tant ones, or others which for special 
reasons should have attention called to 
them. Typewritten lists of all recently 
added books are posted at the loan desk 
for convenience of borrowers, the new 
books being placed on a counter just 
back of the delivery desk and in front 
of the stacks and left there for one day 
only, being shelved in their respective 
classes the next day. Mrs Evans thought 
it better, with open shelves, to put all 
books where they belong, rather than to 
keep a case of new popular books so 
convenient that the borrower would ig- 
nore the rest of the library. Patrons are 
limited to one new book in a family in 


order to help make the supply go round. 
In the discussion that followed Miss Par- 
son and Miss Moore gave their plan as 
that of placing the new fiction and non- 
fiction on open shelves. 


The one-room library and its possibilities 


Mrs Henning in preparing her paper 
wrote to several smali libraries whose 
income ranges from $800 to $1600 a year. 
She received I1 answers. All except 
two she found own their own building, 
or get rent free in city hall. With one 
exception all used either Poole’s index 
from 1900, or Reader’s guide to period- 
ical literature. But what surprised Mrs 
Henning most was to find the large 
number of magazines taken. All libra- 
ries cataloged systematically and some 
doing special work with the schools and 
teachers and some even had astory hour. 
She would welcome the time when all 
details of cataloging and other routine 
work weuld be done by State commis- 
sion or other outside agencies and the 
librarian devote all the time to knowing 
her books and patrons. She regretted 
the lack of time the one-room librarian 
had for children as her desk duties kept 
her from that individual help that chil- 
dren need. She must needs be sys- 
tematic and up to date and possess in 
large measure the library spirit. In a 
small library there is the advantage of 
becoming better acquainted with your 
books and with the people than in a 
larger library. She gave her personal 
experiences of leaving a one-roomed li- 
brary fora fine new Carnegie building 
and how the children left the old friend 
with regret saying, Goodbye, dear old 
library. 

Miss Stites said that the first consid- 
eration in the arrangement of a one- 
room library is economy of time. She 
planned the most convenient place for 
the loan desk, catalog case. children’s 
corner and reference corner, and sug- 
gested screens for one corner to hide old 
magazines and disabled books. Open 
shelves and the question of “silence” 
are important points to consider. 

Quite an animated discussion was 
started by E. S. Willcox of Peoria who 
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had the subject, Some nonessentials in 
library work. In the course of his paper 
he said: Don’t try to do too much or 
too many; it is my last word. I know 
the ladies in charge of our Illinois pub- 
lic libraries well enough to respect and 
admire them for the thorough work they 
are doing in their legitimate field, but 
don’t, I beg of you, try to keep in the 
run with our good and wise friend, Mel- 
vil Dewey. He is a genuine Kentucky, 
blue-grass race horse; he will kill you 
all dead. 

Look at Miss Sharp, now—we all look 
up to her—she has just had to hide her- 
self six months in the Adirondacks to 
restore her shattered nerves. Look at 
our president, Miss Lindsay, broken 
down completely and fled to California 
to save her life, and my own valued as- 
sistant, Miss Ellis, with nervous prostra- 
tion, too. And there are others. 

Mr Willcox thought that all extra work 
took unnecessarily the time of the libra- 
rian who should be well informed on 
most every subject, and have a thorough 
knowledge of books. 


Student privileges 


by Miss Drake of Jacksonville. She 
first took up the different methods of 
registration. Among the methods by 
which different libraries allow nonresi- 
dent students to draw books are: 1) 
by depositing the price of the book 
borrowed; 2) by paying as any other 
nonresident would be asked to do; 3) 
by asking the business manager of uni- 
versity or college, or an instructor to act 
as guarantor for each student; 4) the 
best plan—the students register as regu- 
lar readers. Have reader’s cards which 
expire every four years, and as that is 
the length of time the average student 
is in college, they can easily be counted 
as regular readers. On the application 
blank is written the home address and 


the name of mother or father so as to 


have some way of reaching him if he 
unexpectedly leaves town. Miss Drake 
outlined the custom followed in her li- 
brary for number of books loaned; ref- 
erence lists made; books reserved; use 
of room in library by students; ‘‘stu- 


dents column” in bulletin, if one is pub- 
lished; use of pictures by students; lec- 
ture hall; and talks to students on how 
to use the library. 

Harriet Lane of Freeport, on Reader's 
card, was the next topic in the day’s 
work. Miss Lane found it best to file 
all reader's cards at the library. In the 
discussion that followed there was a 
great difterence of opinion expressed on 
this subject and the pros and cons of the 
question stated by a number of the li- 
brarians present were about equal. 

Fanny R. Jackson treated the subject, 


Care of periodicals 


The choice of the best periodicals hav- 
ing been made, they are ordered. Miss 
Jackson said there are agents who fur- 
nish lower rates than the publishers; the 
record of orders are most advanta- 
geously kept on cards—ordinary cata- 
log cards, home-ruled or with special 
ruling by the printer—showing title. call 
number, the year covered by the sub- 
scription, date of order, agent, regular 
price, cost price and date of bill. Or- 
der lists should be supplemented by 
a list of gifts in red ink for quick dis- 
tinction from the subscriptions; file these 
lists together and you have in one al- 
phabet all information concerning the 
source of your periodical material. She 
recommended that receipt be kepteither 
on sheets held in binders or on cards; 
also not to spend time on magazines 
that visitors read until they wear out, 
but to look for articles of general inter- 
est in magazines which are not usually 
read. In discussing magazine binders 
Miss Jackson preferred the spring back 
binders as being the most simple and 
most easily adjusted and less expensive. 
In the case of mutilations of magazines 
she thought it a good idea to follow 
Miss Kroeger’s plan of pasting on large 
cards the mutilated pages with the sec- 
tion of the library law punishing such 
mutilation and hang about the room as 
an example of “how not to doit.” In 
binding of periodicalsshe suggested that 
in college libraries the best time for 
binding was in vacation period. Inthe 
discussion which followed experiences 
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of discovering, or rather the experiences 
of not discovering, the offender in the 
mutilation of magazines brought out 
many interesting cases. 


The library and the working man 


The Library and the working man, 
was most interestingly dealt with by 
Maude Parsons of the Steel Works club, 
Joliet, Ill. She felt from experience that 
as to ways and means of really helping 
the laboring public toagreater efficiency 
in their daily work, it is doubtful if it is 
within the power of the average public 
library to do much; because this is the 
day of skilled labor, and the average 
book on mechanics does not interest the 
skilled workman, because he already 
knows all it contains. New editions are 
constantly replacing older ones andsuch 
advances are being made daily in science 
that books are practically out of date in 
a year or two. Men will not read with 
interest books describing methods long 
since given up. A library can help its 
laboring patrons, though, by putting be- 
fore them the best and as many as pos- 
sible of the current periodicals and let- 
ting them circulate. In a town where 
one branch of industry is carried almost 
exclusively, the library should specialize 
in that branch. Printed lists and news- 
paper lists and open shelf have all their 
place, Miss Parsons thought, but an in- 
terested, sympathetic librarian can bring 
the right books together with more 
speed and better results than all other 
efforts. She recommended the text- 
books of correspondence schools, espe- 
cially those of the International or Scran- 
ton school, as the best possible refer- 
ence works for the use of workmen. She 
feels that the average workman does 
read. He reads newspapers, magazines 
and looks for the new books as others 
do. He is not to be blamed for object- 
ing to Henry James. He is a man of 
action and wants books of action. The 
Crisis, Blazed trail and Virginian suit 
him better. She felt that librarians 
should not look too closely at the library 
circulation but give the working man 
fiction if he wants it, and let him get his 
history and science and travel from the 


magazines and newspapers if he prefers, 
even if it raise the per cent of fiction. 

Miss Hubbell’s paper on Time and 
other limits started another lively dis- 
cussion. Mr Willcox did not agree with 
the speaker in the extension of library 
privileges outside the limits of the com- 
munity which were taxed for its*sup- 
port—be it township or county. He 
feels it extravagant and not fair to those 
paying for the privileges. 

Miss Ahern as chairman had sent an 
invitation to Gov. Deneen to appear and 
receive greetings from the meeting. At 
this juncture he came into the room and 
was enthusiastically received He made 
a most happy speech, bringing out the 
thought that librarians should not spend 
all their time in becoming well versed 
in the thought of dead people, butcome 
into personal contact with people of ac- 
tion—those who were doing something. 
The members were further pleased by 
the introduction of Sec. Rose, who as 
state librarian is the power behind the 
throne, as it were, occupied by Miss 
Thayer, the assisatnt state librarian. 
He spoke with regret of his absence at 
the reception and at not being able to 
give the address of welcome. As the 
hour was late the few questions handed 
in for the question box were disposed of 
quickly and without discussion by Miss 
Churchhill of Springfield. 

Report of the auditing committee was 
accepted and ordered spread on the 
minutes. The following resolutions were 
presented and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Illinois library association 
at the close of this, its eleventh annual meeting, 
desires to thank all who. have contributed to the 
success of the meeting or have arranged enter- 
tainments, particularly the officers of the Lin- 
coln library, the State historical library, and the 
local committee. 

Resolved, That the association express its in- 
debtedness to Gen. Orendorff, Mr Bayliss, Capt. 
Burnham, Miss Burnite, Miss Lyman and others 
not members of the association who took an ac- 
tive part in the program. 

Resolved, That the association tender to Gov- 
ernor and Mrs Deneen its appreciation of their 
hospitality in opening the executive mansion for 
its reception. 

Resolved, That the association express to its 
president, Mary B. Ikindsay of Evanston, its deep 
regret at her enforced absence and its best 
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wishes for her complete restoration to health. 

Further, that the association publicly recognize 
its obligation to Carl B. Roden of Chicago, and 
Dr Carl E. Blackof Jacksonville, for performing 
the duties of the president’s office. 

Resolved, That the associatiou thank the di- 
rectors of the Oak Park public library for releas- 
ing their claim to Newark binding exhibit that 
it might be shown here. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the association 
are due the press of the city for their full reports 
of the meetings. 

The secretary is asked to communicate these 
resolutions to the parties mentioned above. 

KATHERINE L. SHARP, Chairman, 
ALICE G, EVANS. 
HARRIET LANE, 

Invitations were read from Blooming- 
ton and Champaign for the meeting of 
next year. The matter was left with 
the executive board. The council re- 
ported the following officers elected for 
the coming year: President, C. J. Barr, 
John Crerar library, Chicago; vice-pres- 
ident, Henry C. Remann, Lincoln li- 
brary, Springfield; secretary, Frances 
Simpson, University of Illinois, Urbana; 
treasurer, Jane Hubbell, Public library, 
Rockford: Members of the council, 
Lillian Miles, Public library, Aurora; 
Jeanette Drake, Public library, Jackson- 
ville. 

Meeting adjourned. 

In the afternoon at two o’clock the 
members met at the Lincoln library and 
were driven about the city visiting the 
parks, Lincoln’s monument, and State 
fair grounds. Returning at four o'clock, 
the members of the association were re- 
ceived at the executive mansion by Mrs 
Charles S. Deneen. 

_ Gov. Deneen was also present and as- 
sisted in the cordial greetings extended 
by Mrs Deneen and the company of 
ladies assisting. It was all most enjoy- 
able. Evva L. Moore, Sec. 


Next to the sunlight of heaven is the 
cheerful face. Who has not felt its 
electrifying influence? One glance at 
this face lifts us out of the mists and 
shadows into the beautiful bright and 
warm within. A host of evil passions 
may lurk around the door, but they 
neverenter and abide there; the cheerful 
face will put them to shame and flight. 
They can not stand before its light. 
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Library Week 
Lake Placid club in the Adirondacks 

The annual meeting of the New York 
library association, which has become 
not only a state, but a national occasion, 
judging from the geographical distribu- 
tion of its membership, will be held at 
its usual meeting place, the Lake Placid 
club in the Adirondacks, from Septem- 
ber 24 to 30. 

The principal papers so far arranged 
for will be on the following subjects: 
The effect of the civil service on library 
efficiency; The love of books as a basis 
for librarianship; Women’s clubs and li- 
braries in New York state. 

The final evening session will be one 
of business, as usual, and will serve also 
as an opportunity for impromptu discus- 
sion of “what lies uppermost.” Any 
member wishing to have a given subject 
discussed is invited to submit it before- 
hand for consideration to the president, 
and, if time allows, arrangements will 
be made for bringing it before the asso- 
ciation at this meeting. There will be 
two round tables, one on New ideas, 
methods and devices, and one on The 
encouragement of library work. 

Routes and rates—The N. Y. C. R.R. 
has granted the usual rate of one fare 
plus $1 for the round trip. 

The usual rights of club members are 
extended to the attendants on this 
meeting by the Lake Placid club for 10 
days, consisting of the free use of the 
golf links, boats, bowling alleys. Meals 
are charged at cost, $2 per day. 

After October I, rooms, baths and 
boats are half-price. and the same rate 
is given to the members of the associ- 
ation from September 23. In addition 
rooms at 50 cents, 75 cents and $I are 
free, making the charge for meals the 
only expense. 

Notice—Send notice of your intention 
to attend to Asa O. Gallup, Lake Placid 
Club, Essex county, New York, and en- 
gage your room, specifying preference, 
and on what day and train you will ar- 
rive. The officers of the association can 
not engage rooms for any one. 

Secretary’s address, Mrs A. B. Bar- 
num, Public library, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Recent Library Building 

By request, this descriptive matter is 
printed, as many inquiries seem to indi- 
cate the desirability of gathering it in 
one place. 

Public library, Norwalk, Conn. 

The City of Norwalk public library is 
the official name of the institution 
which is familiarly known as the Car- 
negie-Bishop library of Norwalk, Conn. 
Mr Carnegie was the donor of $20,000 
to this organization and Hubert E. 
Bishop, a public-spirited young business 
man of the place, gave a lot in the heart 
of the city valued at $10,000, and so 
situated that every window in the struc- 
ture looks out upon wide spaces of 
lawn. A bronze tablet in the vestibule 
records Mr Carnegie’s gift and adds 
that the site was presented by a “‘citizen 
of Norwalk,” Mr Bishop insisting that 
his name should not be used on the 
tablet. Other citizens have contributed 
$4220 for equipment and furniture and 
when the lower floor is finally completed 
at an estimated cost of $3000 Norwalk 
will have nearly equaled Mr Carnegie’s 
gift, besides appropriating $2500 each 
year to its maintenance. 

The style of architecture adopted is 
that which prevailed in England during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and JamesI and 
is commonly known as the Elizabethan. 

The design has been treated so as to 
accord with the nature of the site, and 
to avoid the plain and severe character 
so commonly and unpleasantly obtain- 
ing in the small library buildings re- 
cently erected. The desire has been to 
impart a cheerful, comfortable, and 
homelike feeling bv an effective group- 
ing of parts and architectural features 
externally, and by an open treatment 
and brilliant lighting internally. 

The library is entered from the pro- 
jecting open porch, through a square 
inner vestibule of ornamental woodwork 
glazed with decorative leaded glass. 
Swing doors give access to the central 
hall, 23 feet wide. On each side of the 
hall is a reading room 25 feet long and 
24 feet wide, exclusive of the large 
projecting window bay which measures 


13 feet wide by 5 feet deep. These two 
reading rooms are chiefly characterized 
by a most perfect system of lighting. 
They are divided from the central hall 
by bold arcades, the moulded arches of 
which spring from square columns and 
pilasters of a highly ornamental charac- 
ter, the design of which is peculiar to 
Elizabethan architecture in its highest 
development. The ceilings of the hall 
and reading rooms are covered and 
moulded in accord with the rest of the 
architectural details of the interior. 

Opening from the rear division of the 
hall are the workroom and the libra- 
rian’s rooms. Beyond the rear division 
of the hall is the large polygonal stack 
room, measuring 51 feet in diameter 
and 20 feet in height, and lighted by 
seven large and lofty windows, between 
which radiate the book stacks. 

A handsome staircase leads from the 
central hall to the large newspaper read- 
ing room in the basement, situated un- 
der one of the reading rooms on the 
principal floor. Under the other main 
reading room is placed the heating and 
ventilating apparatus. Under the poly- 
gonal stack room is provided a lecture 
room, seating 200 persons, and furnished 
with a stage 23 feet by 18 feet. This 
portion of the building is provided with 
a special entrance. A receiving room, 
having a special entrance, is also pro- 
vided, furnished with a lift to the work- 
room over. p 

The whole interior is lighted with 
electricity and is heated and ventilated 
throughout. 

The library, as to administration and 
architecture,.is abreast of the best insti- 
tutions of the day. The fixed idea of 
the management is that the four great 
popular educational movements of the 
times--the school, the library, the wom- 
an’s club and the lecture course—should 
go hand in hand, and this is always kept 
in mind. Every privilege it is found 
possible in any library to extend to 
book-takers is offered here. As many 
books for home study as are needed by 
users may be taken out and kept until 
some one else requires them. Teachers, 
of course, have this right and traveling 
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libraries are sent to the four engine- 
houses and the car barn. The beautiful 
room for children is in charge of a spe- 
cial assistant after school hours and on 
Sundays and holidays. For five years 
the lectures of the American society for 
university extension teaching have been 
promoted and the completion of the au- 
ditorium on the ground floor wil] give a 
commodious place forthese. The circu- 
lation is not phenomenal, about 45,000 
for the current year, but there has never 
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of architects who, applying for the op- 
portunity to draw plans, would none of 
them approve the octagonal stack which 
so perfectly meets the needs of the 
small library with open shelves. The 
committee were finally guided to just 
the right men, Messrs W. & G. Audsley, 
41 Union square, New York. They took 
the greatest pleasure in designing the 
library for Norwalk, choosing for its 
exterior a style admirably suitable and 
with which they are particularly well 














Public library, Norwalk, Conn. 


been any effort to increase the circula- 
tion unduly. The city has 6125 inhab- 
itants and 4050 of these are on the reg- 
istration books. 

Upon investigating the matter of 
building, the committee found the two 
most obvious faults in library architec- 
ture to be, strange but true, bad light- 
ing and the tucking away into atwo or 
three storied stack of the riches of the 
library, the books. It would make in- 
teresting reading to record the number 


equipped to deal. There is not a dark 
spot in the building, upstairs nor down, 
and the light is peculiarly well diffused 
through the leaded-glass panes. The 
fine furniture—stack, charging-desk, 
settles, and tables—was especially de- 
signed and furnished by the Library 
Bureau. Every day's use of the library 
has proved the practical character and 
beauty of the building and equipment. 
Dotha S. Pinneo is librarian. 
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Ray memorial library, Franklin, Mass. 

The building, which is an impressive 
example of the pure classic, was erected 
as a memorial to Joseph Gordon Ray 
and Emily Gordon Ray by their two 
daughters, Lydia Paine Ray (Mrs Arthur 
W. Pierce) and Anne Rockwood Ray 
(Mrs Adelbert D. Thayer) survivors. 

The building is in the form of an an- 
cient Greek temple, and in its propor- 
tions, lines and ornamentation adheres 
closely to the recognized standards in 
Greek architecture. 

Situated upon the main street of the 
town, it faces Dean academy, a well- 
known. co-educational preparatory 
school. The Ray memorial is constructed 
of Milford granite from the same quarry 
as the Boston public library. 

The doors are of bronze, very simple 
in design, paneled, the only ornamen- 
tation being an egg and dart moulding 
around the panels. The entrance leads 
directly to Memorial hall, which -occu- 
pies the entire front of ‘the building. 
The memorial tablet is set in .the wall 
facing the visitor as he entérs. Upon 
either side of this tablet are doors, with 
a large glass panel disclosing the in- 
terior, that on the right leading to .the 
reading gallery, that on the left‘to the 
delivery room. 

The decorations in the delivery room 
and the Memorial hall are by H. H.Gal- 
lison, from whose designs the memorial 
was constructed, Messrs Rand & Skin- 
ner supervising the erection. -Mr Galli- 
son was born in Boston in 1850, has 
studied in his native city and ‘later in 
Paris. He is represented in Europe by 
a picture acquired by the Italian gov- 
ernment and now in the National gal- 
lery. His work is well known in this 
country, and he has received many 
awards therefor. 

On the. left, and leading directly off 
the entrance hall, is the delivery room; 
adjoining the delivery hall on the left is 
the librarian’s private office and on ‘the 
right a modern stack room adequately 
supplied with three stories of steel stack- 
ing constructed with glass floors. ~ 

Crossing the entrance hall and enter- 
ing by the door to the right you find 
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yourself in the reading gallery. This 
extends the length of the building and 
is finished in Spanish mahogany; on one 
side a case contains the books given to 
the library by Benjamin Franklin. The 
accompanying illustration of the reading 
room gives some idea of the proportions 
of the interior and of the inspiring mural 
decorations. One is impressed not alone 
with the value of the work but of its high 
order, the harmony of the color scheme 
and the general atmosphere of attune- 
ment. Everywhere throughout thestruc- 
ture there is evidence of a perfect con- 
cept of beauty and high art. 

hese ideals are closely adhered to 
in the technical furniture and equipment, 
which was all, including the stack, the 


‘product of the Library Bureau—every 


article manufactured from designs com- 
porting with the architectural lines and 
noble interior. The furniture, with the 
exception of the children’s room, is in 
chosen Spanish mahogany. The lower 
floor of the building contains the lecture 
hall, the children’s room and lavatories. 
The children’s room is thoroughly fur- 
nished with the most approved and 
modern juvenile equipment. 

The 1500 books which were a begin- 
ning of the Ray memorial library in the 


‘children’s room, were purchased from 
‘the proceeds of a bank book in the 


Woonsocket Institute for Savings which 
represents the first savings of the Hon. 
Joseph G. Ray and the interest thereon 
for a long series of ‘years. An entry 
April 6, 1848, in the bank book (the 
original framed aad hanging on the wall 
of:the children’s room) shows a deposit 
of $25,and under date of Sept. 16, 1859, 
$50. When the account was balanced 
Nov. I, 1905, this $75 with accumulated 
interest amounted to $1087.08, a striking 
example of what a little money will do 
if permitted to finance itself. . The vol- 
umes of the original Public library are 
now in the Ray building and the libra- 
rian of the old library, Mrs E. G. Camp- 
bell, is now in general charge, with Mrs 
Helen J. Hurd as children’s librarian. 
There are now in the main library 6000v. 
and in the children’s department 1500. 

The work of the library is intended to 
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meet the demands of a town of 5000 in- 
habitants including coéperative school 
work and that of a well-arranged chil- 
dren’s department. 

The children’sroom at the Ray memo- 
rial library was opened Franklin day, 
Jan. 17, 1906, and it already has more 
than 500 borrowers. It is not too early 
even now for the teacher to observe its 
influence and to have faith in its future. 
Good books, pretty bindings and fine 
pictures mean much in molding childish 
ideals. The books are arranged on low 
shelves about the room where the child 
may make his own selection, a privilege 


. he much appreciates. The librarian’s 


desk, unimposing and homelike, not 
withdrawn from the children, invites 
confidence and comradeship. 

In some primary schools, where the 
children are too young to borrow books 
from the library, the teacher uses them 
daily for the story hour: The children 
are told that the book from which she 
reads is a library book, and with a word 
of caution and from observation of the 
teacher's manner they have learned that 


- those books must receive special care. 


Viewed from the general standpoint 
the library is administered most suc- 
cessfully, meeting as it does the require- 
ments of both old and young, rich and 
poor, the casual as well as the more stu- 
dious reader. 

The building is indeed a gem of 
classic architecture and pure art, inspir- 
ing:and uplifting in its noble propor- 
tions, an imposing memorial_.and a liv- 
ing evidence of higher ideals. 


Melrose (Mass.) public library 


The corner stone of this library build- 
ing was laid in 1903, it being completed 
and dedicated a year later in 1904. To 
Andrew Carnegie’s initial gift of $25,- 
000, was added by subscriptions of citi- 
zenssand appropriations from the city 
the sum of $13,450, making the total 
value of property exclusive of land and 
the library itself, $38,450. 

The building is of brick and stone, the 
foundation of Milford granite, the bricks 
of Roman shape of limestone color, with 
stone trims of selected Indiana lime- 


stone. The architect is Penn Varney of 
Lynn, Mass. 

The finish and interior floors of the first 
story are of quartered oak, the second 
story and basement of ash with white 
oak stain. The main entrance is upa 
broad flight of stone steps flanked on 
either side by ornamental columns, upon 
which are clusters of globes for electric 
lights. 

Passing through the wide doors one 
enters a small hall from which stairs 
descend on either side to the basement. 
Through two other doors we enter a 
staircase hall from which two flights of 
stairs of ornamental design lead to the 
second floor. The main room is sepa- 
rated from this hall by double glass 
doors. 

The delivery room occupies the center 
of the main building and the delivery 
desk is at the northern end facing the 
entrance. On either side arched orna- 
mental pilasters of classical design form 
the opening into the main reading room 
on the right and the children’s room on 
the left. These rooms are finished with 
fireplaces and large mirrors. The fur- 
nishings and equipment throughout of 
antique oak were supplied by the Li- 
brary Bureau, Boston, being of the most 
approved and modern standard and 
comporting generally with the architec- 
tural lines of the building and interior 
finish. | : 

An advantage of this plan of open 
archways connecting the fooms is that 
from the librarian’s desk any room on 
the floor is visible, thus reducing super- 
visiontoa minimum. Inthe rear of the 
delivery desk are the librarian’s offices, 
the catalog room and the metal book 
lift extending from the unpacking room 
to the reference room in the second 
story.. The stack room in the rear is 
fitted with steel stack with center and 
side passages and containing shelf room 
for 15,000 or more volumes. This room 
has abundance of air and light and can 
easily be enlarged when a demand for 
more room occurs. 

In the basement is located the D. W. 
Gooch library, a collection of a 1000v. 
recording Congressional action during 
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and immediately following the years of 
the Civil war. 

On the second floor is the large main 
exhibition hall, hung with pictures; from 
the right opens the historic and art room 
with cabinets filled with articles of his- 
toric and artistic interest, while on the 
left is the reference room for the use of 
students, and the trustees’ room appro- 
priately and conveniently finished and 
furnished. 

Believing that the public library in a 
community should be a distinctively 
educational force and a strong ally of 
the public schools, we have given much 
care to the juvenile department. The 
chitdren’s room is large and attractive, is 
furnished with portfolios, nature study 
cases, globes, maps and pictorial bulle- 
tins illustrating national holidays and 
the birthdays of noted persons which 
are changed each month. The juvenile 
and school books are shelved here with 
a separate catalog and the assistant 
librarian is always present to assist in 
choice of books and looking up refer- 
ences. We have also established a loan 
or branch library at the high school and 
have recently purchased two Underwood 
stereopticon tours for the use of schools 
of the higher grades. Children are ad- 
mitted to full library privileges at 10 
years. 

We adopted two years ago the open 
shelf system and though experiencing 
the usual difficulties are convinced that 
the advantages materially outweigh the 
drawbacks. The card catalog system is 
in use with printed bulletins posted 
monthly and issued in pamphlet form 
yearly for general distribution. 

The library numbers 16,193v. In 1905 
the books issued were 64,934, the per- 
r- of fiction and juvenile being 

2.84, the rest being pretty equally di- 
vided among the remaining five depart- 
ments. The population of Melrose is 
about 16,000, being largely residential, 
as is usual in the immediate vicinity of a 
large city. The library is open through 
the year from 2 tog p. m. with the ex- 
ception. of Sundays and legal holidays. 
It was founded in 1871. The first 125 
books, a collection of standard Ameri- 


can authors, were purchased with $200 
contributed by the Franklin fraternity, 
an association of high school boys which 
is still in existence and continuing to 
contribute to the welfare of the library. 
The control of library affairs has always 
been vested in a board of trustees, of 
municipal appointment; a small number 
in the earlier years, six, four men and 
two women, for the last 15. Two ofthe 
trustees have served continuously for 
the 35 years and one since 1877 with the 
exception of one year. 
Anna T. Busu. 


Public library, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Our new building finished and occu- 
pied Jan. 1, 1905, has been in use more 
than one year and. we can now write of 
it from experience. 

Atlantic City is situated on a narrow, 
sandy island, where available building 
space is very limited and few of the 
streets are more than two feet above 
the level to which the tide sometimes 
rises. Under the circumstances a choice 
of building plots was somewhat limited 
and it was not possible to procure a site 
which would allow of wide lawns,and it 
was only by the exercise of a great deal 
of ingenuity that a plan was devised 
which combines economy of construc- 
tion and administration with natural 
ventilation and sunlight for every room 
in the building. 

The design of the exterior of the build- 
ing is based upon the best traditions of 
Roman classic architecture—simple, ap- 
propriate and beautiful—it is character- 
istic and expresses the purposes of the 
building and the building, by reason of 
its architectural beauty and fitness, is a 
source of an unconscious education of 
the mind as it is mandatory that all such 
buildings should be. 

The plinth, steps and coping of the 
exterior are of a fine grain tooled gran- 
ite; the basement story of white Ver- 
mont marble finely tooled; the remain- 
ing superstructure, terra cotta of a simi- 
lar color; and the roof, metal. 

The building is heated by hot water, 
lighted by electricity and gas, and the 
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site is laid out in grass plots bordered 
by hedges. 

The main stairway is fireproof with 
marble treads and risers and wrought 
iron railings; the stacks in the stack 
room are fireproof and supported upon 
steel beams with granolithic floors; the 
floors of the entire first story are of ce- 
ment, of the delivery room on the main 
or second floor, marble mosaic; the ar- 
chitectural features of the public halls 
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heating plant; back of the hall and di- 
rectly under the stack room is a room 
now used for packing room and as 
headquarters for the janitors. This room 
it is intended to use as a supplementary 
stack room when the space available in 
the stack room above ts used up. 

On each side of the entrance hall a 
marble staircase leads to the room above 
where the delivery desk is placed, so as 
to give the desk attendant complete 
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and delivery room are of scagliola mar- 
ble; the furniture and trim are of oak, 
properly stained and finished; and the 
plastered walls are appropriately tinted 
in quiet colors. 

Entering the building at the main 
entrance you pass into a central hall, 
from which the newspaper room opens 
on the right; the trustees room on the 
left; back of the trustees room is the 


supervision over the delivery hall, chil- 
dren’s room, reference room and stack 
room. The stack room back of this 
desk extends nearly the entire length 
of the building. The stacks are two 
stories high and are placed between the 
windows and as each alternate stack of 
the ultimate capacity of the stack room 
is omitted for the present the stack 
room contains six light alcoves furnished 
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with tables and chairs. These chairs, 
especially in the non-fiction alcoves, 
are in almost constant use and patrons 
read here for hours at a time. 

The capacity of the stack in its pres- 
ent form is 20,000v.; the insertion of the 
omitted stacks, when this becomes nec- 
essary, will provide for 20,000 more. 

Opening from the delivery room, the 
children’s rooms occupy one end of the 
building; the reference and magazine 
room and the librarian’s room, the 
other. The reference room and the 
children’s room are fitted with shelves 
in every available bit of wall space, and 
reading tables and chairs fill the floor 
space.- The rooms are lighted by elec- 
tricity and the table lamps make a very 
satisfactory light for reading. Even in 
the children’s room the table lamps 
have never been abused by the children. 

The collection of natural products, 
purchased from the Philadelphia mu- 
seums, is placed in one of the children’s 
rooms, and has proved to be most use- 
ful. Besides the actual specimens of 
vegetable, animal and mineral products 
there are photographs showing them in 
their natural surroundings. 

The librarian’s room is sunny and 
homelike and is one of the most neces- 
sary rooms in the building; it opens 
from both the stack room and the 
adult’s reference and magazine room, 
and from the librarian’s room opens a 
vault containing library valuables. 

On: the third floor is an assembly 
room, a room used for the meetings of 
the Woman’s club, one containing a 
collection of medical books, and two 
rooms that are used for exhibitions, for 
the children’s story hour and for meet- 
ings that overflow from the assembly 
room. A small collection of relics and 
curios is placed on this floor, and as it 
grows a room will be given up to it. The 
alcoves at the head of the staircase on 
the third floor have been fitted up as 
writing rooms and are quiet and retired. 

The Library Bureau designed and built 
the entire equipment of stacks, book lifts 
and furniture according to the special 
needs of this library. 

The arrangement of the building is 
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excellent for administration, the har- 
mony of coloring is a constant pleasure, 
and the possibility of keeping it clean 
adds wonderfully to the comfort of 
working in it. The floors of wood, glass 
and concrete, the stairs of marble, the 
doors largely of glass, can all be cleaned, 
as well as the woodwork of oak. : 

The trustees have recognized the fact 
that only by supplying enough help 
can janitor work be satisfactorily done; 
therefore we have two men and one 
woman to take care of the building and 
the lawn, to do some of the work of 
pages, and to go for overdue books. 
This does not cost more than a smaller 
janitor force, a page, messengers, and 
laundry bills, would amount to, and the 
work is better done. We have not yet 
reached the point where our books are 
all clean, but they are soiled from use 
and not from accumulation of dust. 
When it is possible to burn rather than 
rebind soiled books, it will be a gain. 

In the four years of the library’s 
existence as a city institution, the num- 
ber of books has grown to 12,000 and 
the yearly circulation to 90,000. The 
number of people who do not draw 
books but come for the reading of the 
periodicals, for the use of the reference 
books, and for reading in alcoves of the 
book stack is very large. The use made 
of the reference department is a fair 
test of the usefulness of a library, and 
this is steadily growing. 

The most unique feature of the work 
in Atlantic City is the catering to the 
visitors. This means that the newest 
books on all subjects are called for and 
the great books of the world are in de- 
mand. Given enough money it is pos- 
sible to supply the wants of a settled 
community, but it is much harder to 
satisfy the demands of a list of readers 
gathered from the civilized countries of 
the world. 

The staff of the library is made up as 
follows: Librarian, Alvaretta P. Abbott; 
Loan department, Rena Scull Somers, 
Emily E. Irelan, Jessie Adams; Chil- 
dren’s department, Laura Scull; Refer- 
ence department, Helen Bb. Lawrence. 
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Danforth memorial library building and Free 
public library, Paterson, N. J. 

The Danforth memorial library build- 
ing, which is the home of the Free pub- 
lic library of the city ot Paterson, N. J., 
is a gift to that city from the late Mrs 
Mary E. Ryle as a memorial to her 
father, Charles Danforth, long a promi- 
nent manufacturer of Paterson. 

In architectural style the building is 
purely classic. absolutely simple and 
dignified. It stands somewhat back from 
and well above the street. A broad flight 
of granite steps leads up to the hand- 


Combined in one great room, about 
112 feetlong, are the delivery, open- 
shelf and public catalog departments. 
About 6000 or 7000v. are constantly on 
the open shelves. The open-shelf room, 
forming one end of the delivery room, 
with its low book shelves, and tables 
and chairs between, is very attract- 
ive. This library, while theoretically 
not a complete open-shelf one, is so 
in effect, since the stack, entrance to 
which is near the open-shelf room, is 
practically open to all who desire to 
enter. It is probable, however,that 90 
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Danforth memorial library, Paterson, N. J. 


some colonnaded front, which is the 
chief monumental feature of the ex- 
terior. 

Entering the building one finds every- 
where the same simplicity of line that 
characterizes its exterior. The interior 
plan has been very carefully studied 
with a view to the work of the library. 
Here the architect and the librarian 
have worked together throughout and 
succeeded in producing results that 
have proved to be, practically, very sat- 
isfactory. 


per cent of the books circulated from 
the adult departmeut are taken from 
the open shelves. 

At the end of the corridor, to the 
right on entering the building, are the 
periodical reading rooms. At the op- 
posite end are the rooms of the chil- 
dren’s library. These two rooms of the 
children’s library are only of moderate 
size, but their arrangement and fittings 
are highly satisfactory and they are 
among the best in the building. 

Ascending to the second story by the 
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handsome marble stairway (the princi- 
pal architectural feature of the interior), 
one finds on the right the entrance to 
the trustees’ rooms, and down the cor- 
ridor to the left the rooms of the libra- 
rian and the cataloging room, which 
completes the series of administrative 
offices. 

Immediately at the head of the stairs, 
to the left, there is a small assembly 
room, with about 150 seats, with such 
arrangement as to light as to afford also 
an excellent art exhibition room. 

Further down the corridor is the art 
library, also arranged with top light and 
wall space for pictures, which at the 
preseht time constitute almost the sole 
contents of the room; and at the end of 
the corridor the reference library. This 
room, about 80 feet long, with its simple 
but handsome furnishing and fittings, is 
very pleasant and convenient. It is 
larger than at present required, but was 
planned in expectation of a gradual in- 
crease in the work of this department. 

A good point in this building is to be 
found in the arrangement of the rooms 
of the basement, which can not, how- 
ever, be fully described in this brief ar- 
ticle. The newspaper reading room is 
located here, with a separate entrance 
from the side street, and at the opposite 
end of the building is alerge workroom, 
dry, sunny and pleasant, with perfect 
connection by power lift. electric bells 
and telephone with the cataloging and 
other rooms on the floors above. 

In the rear of the building isa large 
space for future extension, with a view 
to which the whole plan of the structure 
has been studied. The library property 
has public streets on three sides and its 
own driveway on the fourth side, and is 
remarkable for excellent light both by 
day and night. 

The Library Bureau designed and 
furnished all the furniture and library 
equipment used in this library. 

The building that is here briefly de- 
scribed was completed at a cost of about 
$225,000 and opened for public business 
on May I, 1905. It was erected to take 
the place of an unpretentious structure 
that had been destroyed in the great fire. 


The trustees and the librarian, there- 
fore, found themselves burdened with 
the double work of planning and erect- 
ing a new and costly building and at the 
same time collecting and cataloging a 
new library. These facts explain why 
the Paterson public library now contains 
only about 30,000v. The collection, 
however, is increasing at a fair rate. 
George F. Winchester and his staff of 15 
assistants are bringing the library into 
line with the best. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Battle Creek publicschool library 
had its origin in the system of town- 
ship libraries, for which provision was 
made in the first constitution adopted 
by the people of Michigan, upon its 
admission into the Union as a state, in 
1837. As early as 1840 it is recorded 
that a library was added to the school 
in this district; in 1843, a slight change 
in the law brought it under control of 
the township, the town clerk acting as 
librarian, and after the city was incor- 
porated, in 1859, a register of the books 
was kept by the recorder under super- 
vision of the board of school inspectors, 
libraries in Michigan having always 
been treated as a part of the public 
school system. 

In 1875 from the estate of Henry B. 
Denman the sum of $10,000 was received 
as a donation for the use and benefit 
of the library, which was made a perma- 
nent fund, the income to be expended in 
the purchase of books and publications. 
Placed by this munificent bequest upon 
an assured basis of support, the library 
has experienced a 'steady growth. In 
1876 it was made a depository of govern- 
ment publications. 

In 1893 the entire library, consisting 
of over 12,000v., was reclassified and 
numbered according to the Dewey 
decimal system; a complete card cata- 
log was introduced and a dictionary 
catalog printed, the work, which 
lasted several months, being done under 
the direction of Miss Ganley of the 
Detroit public library. A supplement 
was added two years later, but since 
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then the use of the cards, which are 
kept thoroughly up to date, has been 
found sufficient. 

The close relationship of the library 
to the schools has resulted in giving a 
prominent place upon its shelves to 
those books most helpful to teachers 
and pupils, such as works of history, 
biography, travel and general literature, 
and while an increasing demand on the 
part of the general public has made 
necessary a corresponding increase in 
the supply of fiction, an effort is made 
to select only that of the highest order. 


Libraries 


The architect of the building is J. C. 
Llewellyn of Chicago 

The structure, which is two stories in 
height, is Grecian in architecture, and 
built of terra cotta pressed brick, with 
terra cotta stone trimmings. Four mass- 
ive granite columns ornament the front 
entrance, which is reached by a flight 
of granite steps. The first room entered 
is a large and handsome lobby, whose 
wainscoting is of choice white marble. 
Opening to the left is the librarian’s 
private office, finished in white enamel, 
with mahogany furniture, and leading 











Public library, Battle Creek, Mich. 


The constant increase in books from 
year to year had made the question of 
new quarters for their accommodation 
an imperative one, when the generous 
bequest of the late Charles Willard 
made possible the erection of the beau- 
tiful and commodious building recently 
completed. 

The fine edifice for which his will 
provided occupied nearly two years in 
construction, being formally opened 
April 27 last, with a public reception 
lasting during the afternoon and even- 
ing, which was attended by hundreds of 
citizens, who were cordially welcomed. 


from this, as well as from the lobby, is 
the main or delivery room, which is 
finished in mahogany, with arched ceil- 
ing of handsomely designed staff work, 
and dome having a skylight of frosted 
glass. At the left is the stack or book 
room, over the entrance to which is a 
bronze tablet to Henry B. Denman. 

To the right of the delivery room is 
the magazine room, in quarter-sawed 
oak, with walls of delicate buff, the ceil- 
ling in white, and furnished with mass- 
ive tables and chairs of oak. The chil- 
dren’s room, next this, is a large and 
attractive one, fitted with every modern 
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convenience for their comfort, and the 
remaining floor space is occupied by 
the reading and reference room, having 
a pleasant outlook to the west, and 
containing a handsome fireplace. It is 
finished in oak, with ceilings of white 
staff work. In the delivery room are 
hung the portraits of Charles Willard 
and Henry B. Denman, with bronze 
tablets underneath each, on which are 
inscribed their names. 

Ascending the stairway of marble and 
wrought iron, at the right of the lobby, 


been newly cataloged and arranged in 
a convenient manner. A room has also 
been reserved here for the museum. 

The choicest materials have been 
used throughout in the construction, 
and, situated as it is. on a beautiful site, 
with extensive and attractive grounds, 
and of graceful and imposing architec- 
ture, the building will always remain 
one of the city’s chief ornaments. The 
interior equipment of furniture and 
stack was designed and furnished by 
the Library Bureau. 
































Walnut Hills branch 


an ample hallway is entered, to the 
right of which is a large room set apart 
for the school board, and the superin- 
tendent’s private office, both rooms be- 
ing finely finished in oak, with furniture 
to correspond. Rooms reserved for the 
Woman’s league and Woman’s club 
occupy the west part of this floor. At 
the left of the hall is the teachers’ as- 
sembly room, having a seating capacity 
of about 200. In the basement is located 
an auxiliary book room, containing the 
government documents, which have 


library, Cincinnati 


In addition to the bequests already 
noted, there have been from time to 
time small donations of books and pe- 
riodicals and money. 

Numbering about 20,000v., housed in 
a magnificent building, fitted with every 
modern appliance, and with a large and 
increasing circulation, the library enters 
upon a new period of usefulness and 
prosperity which can not but be gratify- 
ing to every citizen of Battle Creek. 

Isca Amberg has been librarian since 
1903. 
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Walnut Hills branch of Cincinnati public 
library 

The city of Cincinnati has met the 
library situation in its expanding de- 
mands as the growth of the city has cre- 
ated them. The Public library of Cin- 
cinnati is really more than its name in- 
dicates, since its opportunities are open 
by law to all the residents of Hamilton 
county, in which it is located. This ar- 
rangement has been in force for several 
years and under its workings there area 
number of branch libraries, which were 
local libraries in the various suburban 
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niture, fitting and work by any other 
institution. The Walnut Hills branch is 
situated in a residential district with all 
classes of users, from the dwellers in 
palatial residences for several genera- 
tions, down to the dusky pickaninny of 
the side street. Being a residential dis- 
trict of various elements, it is plentifully 
supplied with schools—-public, private 
and parochial. 

This library was opened on April 7, 
and since its opening it has been the 
center of attraction in i's locality, with 
increasing interest. Its circulation av- 
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towns of Hamilton county under the 
old arrangement. When taken over by 
the Public library ot Cincinnati their 
buildings, furnishings and equipments 
were modified so far as was necessary 
to bring them into working relations 
with the main library. : 

The generosity of Mr Carnegie in pro- 
viding for branch libraries in Cincinnati 
in the last few years has provided a 
branch library for Walnut Hills in Cin- 
cinnati, which is not overshadowed in 
the matter of building, arrangement, fur- 


erages a little more than 500 a day, and, 
as may be expected, one-half of this is 
from the juvenile department. 

There are reserved shelves for the 
high schools, where special attention is 
given toward supplying them with ma- 
terial bearing on the daily work in the 
school. The teachers of the various 
schools in the neighborhood are work- 
ing in harmony with the library staff 
and the spirit of the work leaves little 
to be wished for. 

A notable feature in the work of this 
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branch is the number of ladies who come 
to the library in the evening, bare- 
headed, in a friendly fashion, to look 
over the books, magazines and papers, 
besides doing considerable reference 
work in relation to their club papers. 
Many men also visit the library in the 
evening, most of the chairs in the read- 
ing room frequently being occupied by 
them or by boys 16 or 17 years of age. 
The building itself is located on a 
corner lot, rather more elevated than the 
surrounding square, so that the lighted 
dome of the library is a noted feature 
at night to the residents in the neighbor- 
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partment, the other to the fiction and 
reading room. Most of the work of the 
library, such as cataloging and so forth, 
is done at the main library, so that the 
splendidly equipped delivery desk, 
which occupies most of the space at the 
end of the passage leading to the large 
reference room back of the counter, is 
amply sufficient for the needs of the 
administration. 

A very large reading room is provided 
for in the rear, around which are the 
classed books and works of reference, 
7000 in number, with reading tables and 
chairs close to the desk where help may 
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hood and to the passers-by on the vari- 
ons trolley lines traversing it. 

The exterior view of the building, 
with its oddly contrasting features and 
rather imposing entrance, does not pre- 
pare one for the very pleasurable feeling 
experienced on entering the building. 
The distance from the door to the de- 
livery counter is not great. On either 
side of this passageway are the usual 
rooms, one devoted to the juvenile de- 





be had for the asking, offer comfortable 
facilities for study. The light in this 
room comes from four sides; and, in- 
deed, the building throughout, with its 
plate glass partitions and high windows, 
has a remarkably good light. 

The furniture and fittings of this 
building throughout are of mahogany 
of appropriate and pleasing design. The 
Library Bureau furnished by contract 
all the necessary equipment in this line 
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throughout the building. ‘The tinting 
of the walls is of a harmonious color, 
and the large majority of the books 
being new, with their bright colors, the 
interior presents a most pleasureable 
and attractive appearance. This is par- 
ticularly true in the children's room with 
its low shelving, diminutive furniture 
and special fittings, together with itsfew 
attractive bulletins, pictures, etc. 

The idea of having the fiction and 
light reading in a separate room set off, 
in ameasure, from the rest of the library, 
is a new feature and the results attained 
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perhaps the least commendable of this 
otherwise beautiful and well-appointed 
library. Unpacking rooms, storerooms 
for unbound files, engine rooms, etc., 
occupy the rest of the basement. 

On the second floor is a good-sized 
room with a smaller anteroom, which 
at present is named acommittee room. 

The building has a dome which adds 
considerable both to the exterior and 
interior beauty of the building, but 
which, in a climate like that of Cincin- 
nati, leaves something to be wished for 
in the way of lower temperature. 








Fairbanks memorial library, Terre Haute, Ind. 


in this will be of interest. The interior 
partitions of plate glass afford a general 
observation of the whole interior of the 
first floor from the delivery counter. 

In the basement is an assembly room 
fitted up with a platform, chairs, stere- 
opticon curtain, etc.. for the use of 
which there has already been a steady 
demand in the neighborhood. The room 
for the staff is also in the basement. 
This room, its location and fittings, is 


McLaughlin & Gilmore of Cincinnati 
are the architects 


Fairbanks memorial library, Terre Haute, Ind. 


The Public library of Terre Haute, 
Ind., although in existence for a good 
many years, has never enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of adequate or suitable quarters 
for its work in the field to be occupied 
in that progressive city. These condi- 
tions have been remedied recently by 
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the munificent gift of a prominent citi- 
zen of the town, Crawford Fairbanks, 
esq, who has presented a building prob- 
ably the most perfectly classic in outline 
in the state, to the city for library pur- 
poses in memory of his mother, Mrs 
Emeline Fairbanks. 

The building, situated on a corner, is 
of Indiana limestone, with a beautiful 
exterior and an interior that leaves little 
to be desired in the matter of its ap- 
pointments. The material used through- 
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whom are Rosa Bonheur, Lew Wallace, 
J. W. Riley, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Lincoln, Grant and others. 

The interior is very spacious for the 
present needs and room for growth for 
many years is furnished. The marble 
counter extending across the front di- 
vides the large delivery room from’ the 
stack room which is just back of it. This 
counter is fitted up with every conven- 
ience and contrivance for the rapid tran- 
saction of charging and discharging 





Delivery room, Fairbanks memorial library 


out is of the very best kind, marble, ma- 
hogany, and brass seeming to offer an 
imperishable front to the ravages of 
time and use. The building is well 
lighted by windows on every side and 
electric light designs and globes are 
placed in abundance. 

The beauty of the interior is further 
enhanced by the low domed roof, in 
which are placed portraits of colored 
glass of 16 prominent Americans, among 


books and other clerical work incident 
to contact with the public. 

The reading room is at the right of the 
entrance and is connected with the refer- 
ence room back of it and with the stack 
room by a large square arch, giving free 
access between them. Mahogany fur- 
niture of special Library Bureau design 
meets every need in this as in all the 
other rooms. On the opposite side of 
the entrance is the children’s room, 
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which has been beautifully fitted up 
with furniture the proper size, low shelv- 
ing and every convenience for comfort 
and utility. 

The stacks (Library Bureau design), 
which offer freest access, provide for 
more than 20,000v. at present capacity, 
with plenty of room for extension. The 
librarian’s office and the workroom for 
the staff connects with the stack room 
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a staff room but it is probable that some 
of the unused space in the basement 
which is light and airy will be used for 
that purpose. 

In building and fitting this library Mr 
Fairbanks has spared no expense, having 
in mind to present a memorial for his 
mother expressive of the veneration in 
which she was held, in the which, there 
should be neither flaw nor veneer. 





Children’s room, Fairbanks memorial library 


and are of easy access to other parts of 
the library. Inthe basement are a num- 
ber of light, airy rooms which will be 
used for club meetings and for children. 

There is missing in this library a most 
necessary convenience in the way of 
elevators, there being no way to send 
books from the receiving room into the 
stacks. No provision has been made for 





The future of the Terre Haute public 
library is full of promise. Mrs Sallie C. 
Hughes, the recently appointed libra- 
rian, is full of enthusiasm and plans for 
the future work of the library in which 
she is ably seconded by a board of trus- 
tees fully alive to the occasion. 

The architect of the building is W. H. 
Floyd of Terre Haute. 
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News from the Field 
East 


Edna Adelaide Brown, B. L.S., New 
York ’98, has resigned her position as 
reference librarian and head of the loan 
department of the Rosenberg library, 
Galveston, to become librarian of the 
Public library at Andover, Mass. 


The report of the librarian of Mt 
Holyoke college, Miss Blakely, gives 
account of a year of gratifying growth. 
Additions for the year were 2933; books 
drawn by the students and faculty, 7597, 
though by far the greatest use was in 
the lybrary itself. 

The annual report of the Derby (Conn.) 
public library gives the circulation as 
39,007v. The circulation of books for 
adults has slightly decreased while that 
for the children has largely increased, 
caused by the work with the schools. 
Pictures loaned to schools and clubs 
were 1393. 

The report of the Haverhill (Mass.) 
public library gives a total of 169,489v. 
recorded circulation and 82,000v. on the 
shelves; 10,003 mounted pictures were 
circulated; registered borrowers 18,888. 
The library was opened on Sunday from 
November to May; 14 programs for 
study clubs were listed and 54 lists were 
prepared for newspaper publication. 
Fiction use decreased I per cent. 


Librarian Foss of Sommerville, Mass., 
makes the following comparisons in his 
1905 report: In 1895 the population of 
the city was 52,200; in 1905 the popula- 
tion is 69,272, an increase of about 32 
per cent. In 1895 the circulation of 
books was 96,998. In 1905 our circula- 
tion is 391,783, an increase of over 300 
per cent. While the population has in- 
creased 32 per cent, the circulation of 
the library has increased upwards of 300 
percent. In 1895 the staff consisted of 
librarian and three assistants. There 
are now I2 assistants. Since that date 
the reference room has been opened to 
the public, a children’s department has 
been added, and a school librarian has 
been appointed, who practically devotes 
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her exclusive time to the service of the 
schools. An addition doubling its ca- 
pacity has been annexed to the library. 
The growth of the library can not be 
expected to continue at this rate inde fi- 
nitely, although there are at present no 
indications of its diminution. 


Central Atlantic 


Juanita Beach was on May 29 ap- 
pointed assistant librarian and cataloger 
of the Ilion (N. Y.) free public library, 
in place of Miss Keller, resigned. 


Lena M. Keller has resigned her 
position as cataloger in the Public li- 
brary of Ilion, N. Y., to accept a position 
in the cataloging department of the 
Library of congress. 


W. W. Bishop, at present chief cata- 
loger of the Princeton university library, 
is to become reference librarian, to suc- 
ceed V. Lansing Collings, who retires 
at the end of the present year to accept 
a position as preceptor. 


Agnes M. Elliott, Pratt ’96, has re- 
signed the librarianship of the Carnegie 
library, Stuebenville, Ohio, to accept 
the headship of the circulating depart- 
ment of the Pratt institute free library. 
Before going to Stuebenville, Miss El- 
liott was head of one of the branches 
at Pittsburg. She begins her work in 
Brooklyn on September 1. 


The annual report of the Osterhout 
free library, Wilkesbarre, Pa., gives the 
circulation for the past year as 100,313v. 
Of this the children’s department fur- 
nished 38,495v. Library privileges have 
been extended to residents outside of 
the city within a five-cent car fare limit. 
A number of picture bulletins appro- 
priate in subject and season have been 
made. Visitors in the reference room 
during the year were 10,182. 


Miss Worthington, for three years at 
the head of the circulating department 
of Pratt institute library in Brooklyn, 
has resigned her position. She will be 
succeeded by Agnes M. Elliott, Pratt 
’96. Miss Elliott is now librarian of the 
Carnegie library of Steubenville, Ohio. 
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She will begin her work at Pratt institute 
on September I. 

Anna Coit Tyler of the year’s class 
will become a member of the staff 
September I. 


The tenth annual reportof the Niagara 
Falls public library shows that the circu- 
lation of fiction has fallen off and the 
demand for classed books has increased. 
Extended work has been carried on 
through the various schools of the city, 
about 850 books being in circulation 
through the schools all the time. The 
circulation was 80,809v., of which 25 per 
cent was of non-fiction, as against 17 per 
cent in the last report. In the children’s 
department the circulation was 37. per 
cent classified books, as against 20 per 
cent last vear. 

The report of the Carnegie library of 
Connellsville, Pa., speaks well for the 
large usefulness and increased interest 
in the library. The circulation was 32,- 
817v., of which 11,539 were children’s 
books. The increase of non-fiction, 
nearly one-half per cent Number of 
books in the library 4987; number of 
card holders, 2645. The third anniversary 
of the opening of the library was _ re- 
cently celebrated by a most interesting 
evening. Anderson H. Hopkins of Pitts- 
burg made the principal address. 


The sixteenth annual report of the 
Public library of New Brunswick, N. J., 
reports its year of greatest activity. 
Teachers are allowed to draw books, 
not fiction, which have been in the li- 
brary for three months for the period 
of one month, with the privilege of re- 
newal. A duplicate collection of fiction 
is carried, from which loans are made 
at I cent a day. 3930v. were trans- 
ferred from the pay collection to the 
shelves of the library. The cost of these 
books was $387.23, the receipts from 
them, $410.75. The circulation for the 
year was 63,240v. 

The Pratt institute free library held 
in June an exhibit of modern printing. 
It included books from the De Vinne 
Press, the Gilliss Press, the Riverside 


Press, the Heintzemann Press, and other 
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well-known American presses, with a 
few examples of English work. On the 
walls was an interesting collection of 
examples of announcements, title-pages, 
invitation cards, programs, etc., from 
the presses mentioned, and also a selec- 
tion of modern German work. The ex- 
hibit was intended to be of special serv- 
ice to those who have occasion to print 
anything, from an announcement card 
to an annual report, and showed exam- 
ples of many kinds of work. 


The tenth annual report of the Free 
library of Philadelphia contains a story 
of growth in this progressive institution. 
The library has now 277,361v. on its 
shelves, with 19,797 pamphlets; 537 pe- 
riodicals are in the main library and 816 
are taken for the branches; $17,000 was 
appropriated for new books; reader’s 
cards 1n use 125,219; 102 lectures have 
been delivered under the auspices of the 
library, with a total attendance of 25,- 
894 persons. Of these lectures 57 were 
illustrated with lanterns, and 18 with 
piano. The influence of the weekly story 
hour is highly commended. The use of 
the graded plan made it possible to clas- 
sify the listeners with advantage. No 
effort was made to induce attendance as 
the quarters occupied were too small for 
those who came voluntarily. Historic le- 
gends, natural history, art, and folklore 
have furnished the stories. Number of 
stories told, 194; total attendance, 9832; 
average 51. The circulation from the 
blind department was 7145v.; books are 
distributed in five types. Traveling li- 
braries were in use in 41 fire stations, 
7 police stations, 6 telegraph stations 
and 30 other places, through which 
34,59Iv. were circulated. The cramped 
quarters in the main building still con- 
tinue to be a problem as does also the 
Federal street branch. The report of 
the branches shows steady and satisfac- 
tory progress. The circulation for last 
year was 1,683,009v. 

Central 


W. E. Henry, state librarian of Indi- 
ana since 1897, has been appointed li- 
brarian of University of Washington at 
Seattle. 




















News from 


The corner stone of the new library 
building at Evanston, Ill., was laid with 
appropriate ceremony June 2. 


Eliza Gordon Browning, librarian of 
Indianapolis public library, has gone 
abroad tor several months’ vacation. 


Frances L. D. Goodrich, New York 
’06, has been appointed assistant refer- 
ence librarian at the John Crerar li- 
brary, Chicago. 

The $50,000 required by Mr Carnegie 
for the endowment of the institution 
to be built by -his gift of $50,000, has 
been raised by the De Pauw university, 
Greencastle, Ind. 


The annual report of the St Louis 
library gives additions, 19,455v.; regis- 
tered borrowers, 59.327; books drawn 
for home use numbered 962,538v.; con- 
tents of library, 190,395v. 


James G. Gerould of the University 
of Missouri has been elected librarian 
of the University of Minnesota, his 
term of office to begin with the open- 
ing of the school year in September. 


The Public library of Rockford, IIl., 
has adopted the plan of allowing five 
books to be taken from the library to 
held for two months if desired, to ac- 
commodate those going on vacations. 


A children’s room was opened in the 
Aurora (Ill.) public library on May 23 
with elaborate exercises. The principal 
address was given by Mrs Zella Allen 
Dixson of the University of Chicago, 
on Teaching children the library habit. 

An arrangement has been approved 
by the library board of Cleveland, by 
which it will furnish certain teachers to 
give instruction in the library school of 
the Western Reserve university, and in 
return for that the library board will 
have the right to nominate 20 students 
who will receive instruction at the li- 
brary school free of tuition charges. 
Such students as are sent to the library 
school on its recommendation are ex- 
pected to take positions in the Cleve- 
land public library when their course at 
the school has been completed. 
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The Public library of Superior, Wis., 
has distributed invitational circulars 
through the schools of the city, inviting 
the boys and girls of the various schools 
to come often to the library during the 
summer, and calling attention to the 
books available. Prizes for letters on 
books and for articles made from:de- 
signs taken from the books at the library 
will be given at the opening of the 
schools in the fall. Thursday afternoons 
will be reserved for the young people, 
when there will be informal meetings to 
talk over books and work by various 
grown persons interested. 


South 


Andrew Carnegie has given $15,000 to 
the Georgia normal and industrial col- 
lege at Milledgeville, upon condition 
that an equal sum be raised by the school 
for maintaining the library. 


Mrs Eugene Heard of Middleton, 
Ga., has been named to succeed the late 
Walter B. Hill as president of the Georgia 
library association. Mrs Heard will be 
remembered for her work with traveling 
libraries through the South. 

Gov. Terrel has named the following 
members of the Georgia library com- 
mission, which will have charge of the 
extension of library work throughout 
the state: Anne Wallace, Atlanta; Mrs 
J. K. Ottley, Atlanta; Hon. Bridges 
Smith, Macon; Prof. C. B. Gibson, Co- 
lumbus, and Hon W. W. Brooks, Rome. 
The members will serve for three years. 


Through the generosity of Mr Car- 
negie the Marion public library, in the 
little town of Marion, S. C., has a well- 
equipped library building, of which it is 
justly proud. During the eight years of 
its existence it has been occupying 
rooms free of rent in a bank building; 
now it can boast of that which few 
towns in the South possess. The library 
moved into its new and commodious 
quarters on April 12, 1906, and hopes 
for larger and better work than ever be-, 
fore. Emma Legaré Salley is librarian 


A new library building costing $30,- 
000, a gift of Andrew Carnegie to the 
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Winthrop normal and industrial college, 
Rock Hill, S.C., was dedicated June 4 
with impressive and appropriate cere- 
monies. Distinguished citizens of the 
state and members of the faculty made 
addresses. There was an audience of 
more than 1000 people, brimful of in- 
terest and enthusiasm. Dr Johnson, 
president of the college, is in close sym- 
pathy with library work. Miss Dacus 
(Drexel) is the’ librarian, under whose 
administration the library is doing a 
magnificent work. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Dallas, Texas, shows that the 
use of non-fiction has increased seven 
per cent in the past four years. The 
circulation last year was 78,890v. Classes 
from the high school have been received 
during the year for instruction in the 
use of catalogs, reference books, etc. 
The open-shelf room has grown up to 
the limit of its present location and 
needs extension. The Carnegie’ hall 
was used for 24 lectures during the year. 
The health of the staff for the past year 
has been unusually bad, one or two be- 
ing almost constantly on the sick list. 


The Carnegie library of San Antonio, 
Texas, celebrated the third anniversary 
of its opening Friday, June 15. The oc- 
casion was taken advantage of to receive 
gifts for the library both in books and 
money. A program was prepared and 
carried out with considerable interest 
to all. At ten o’clock Mrs Goldschmidt 
told a story in German, at eleven o’clock 
Miss Perez told a story in Spanish, and 
in the afternoon Miss Noble told a story 
for children under I0 years and at 5:30 
Miss Franklin gave a sketch of the life of 
Andrew Carnegie for children from 10 to 
15 years. A large registration of new 
borrowers was made and considerable 
strengthening of the Spanish, German, 
Texas and local history collections. 

West 
Smith, 


Florence for the past two 


years librarian of Beatrice, Neb., has 
resigned her position to become libra- 
rian of the Carnegie library at Walla 
Walla, Wash. 
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Edna D. Bullock, first secretary of the 
Nebraska library commission, has re- 
signed her position and will be suc- 
ceeded by Charlotte Temple, now of 
Oshkosh (Wis.) public library, July 1 


Pacific Coast 


Owing to alterations on the Capitol 
all departments of the California state li- 
brary except the law department are 
closed to the public. Fully half the books 
had tobe removed from the building and 
stored, and those that were left are 
inaccessible. The work of the extension 
department, including the traveling li- 
braries, books for the blind, etc., is being 
carried on in outside quarters. Sufficient 
work has been laid out to keep the staff 
busy until the library is reopened. 

J. L. Gillis was unanimously reélected 
state librarian of California on June 4 
for a term of four years. 


The eleventh annual report of the 
Seattle public library notes that the new 
building is about three-fourths com- 
pleted, two new branches have been 
established, and the renewal of liberal 
book purchases; volumes added during 
the year number 11,779; borrowers’ cards 
now in force 14,607; total recorded 
uses 234,503v., of which 33,381 were 
from schoolrooms; 488 libraries of 20 to 
24v. each have been sent to 425 different 
public schoolrooms. Speaking of the 
visit of the A.L. A. to the Northwest, 
Librarian Smith says: 


The event of the year—of a lifetime, 1 had 
almost said--to the library staff was the visit of 
the American library association to the North- 
west. Though the annual conference of the 
association was held in Portland, nearly every 
delegate made one or more stops in this city 
and our workers were thus brought into touch 
with many of the foremost minds of the library 
world. Even as an hour’s conversation with a 
great man across a table is worth years of iso- 
lated and uninspired toil, sothis opportunity to 
see and hear.the masters of their craft threw 
open the door of a new epoch in professional 
life to those who had never had this privilege. 
Our library friends came, saw and conquered us 
with their practical helpfulness and kindly for- 
bearance. We can only hope that our distin- 
guished guests, possessing memories as kind as 
their hearts, may recall the western eagerness 
to learn as pleasantly as we recall their gener- 
ous willingness to help. 
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Book Buyers Aid 


The new books of all publishers 
are listed in our Monthly Bulletin 
of New Books. Wherever titles are 
not explanatory, such description is 
given as will make it possible for the 
reader to obtain an accurate idea of 
the book. 


Books of all publishers 


are carried in our stock, which is lar- 
ger and more general than that of 
any other house in the United States. 


Library Orders 


given prompt and intelligent service. 
Our large stock and extensive li- 
brary experience enables us to give 
valuable aid to libraries and libra- 
rians. 


Library Department 


A. C. McClurg & Company 


CHICAGO 
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What Weare Doing for Librarians 


We now have the most efficient department 
for the handling of Library orders 


1. The largest miscellaneous stock in the center of the 
largest book market in the country. 
2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of Eng- 


lish publications. 


3. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect books. 
All of this means prompt and complete shipments and right 


prices. 


Send for our (A) Library Catalogue, (B) Clearance Catalogue, 
(C’) Monthly Balletin. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


Wholesale 
Booksellers 


33-37 E. Seventeenth St., New York. 








Library Orders 


for Foreign Books filled at lowest 
rates. Of German Books we keep 
the largest stock in America. Send 
for our quotations and catalogues. 


E. Steiger & Co., 25 park Place, New York. 





Every Library Requires a Duplicator 


Inexpensive, simple, clean and convenient. 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction 


OVER 100,000 IN USE. 


The Lawton Simplex Printer 


Produces an exact facsimile 
of ordinary writing. The 
original is written on com- 
mon paper with any pen or 
typewriter. 100 copies in 
20 minutes. Invaluable to 
librarians in preparing ref- 
erence lists, etc. Write us for circulars and samples of 


siteenat> LAWTON & CO. ®° suze: 








Books 


for 
Libraries 


Our exclusive business is 
that of supplying books to libra- 
ries at reduced prices. 
logues sent on application. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON CO. 
67 Fifth Ave. 


Cata- 


New York. 


(Mention Public Libraries) 
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Library Bureau 
vertical filing 





Correspondence Legal 
Papers 
Credit 
Reports Invoices 
Duplicate Orders 
Bills 
Miscellaneous 
Requisitions Papers 


Interchangeable unit cabinets 





SEND FOR FULL ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 





Library Bureau 


156 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


TWENTY-NINE SALESROOMS EIGHT FACTORIES 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers and Rooksellers 
153, 155, and 157 Fifth Avenue, - New York City 





We invite the attention of librarians to our extensive and complete stock of English and 
American books of all publishers which we supply at the lowest market rates. 

English published books can be imported free of duty, and through our agents in London 
and Paris, books in German, French, Italian and Spanish are procured promptly. 

Special attention is given to finding obscure and out of print publications. Correspondence 


solicited. 
Our catalogues and the Book Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to books, 
authors, and literary affairs, sent free on request. 


BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker Book Store in Philadelphia does the largest retail book business in Am- 
erica—to say nothing of the almost equal book business done by the New York Wanamaker Store. 
This makes a combined book business almost double that of any other concern in the business. 


This accounts for the extraordinary purchases that the Wanamaker organization is constantly 
securing. It is why LIBRARIES can secure through the Wanamaker Stores, splendid editions of 
standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 


ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured, if obtainable anywhere. Send for the 
Wanamaker BOOK CATALOGUE. All inquiries given careful and expert attention. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Cumulative Reference Library 


Information upon any Subject 


This Library consists of articles clipped from late magazines, theses 
and pamphlets. Articles can be supplied touching directly on any subject. 








Orders can be filled most readily if subject is stated exactly. Give 
list of material already possessed. 


The Cost of the first article in each order is ten cents and for each 
additional article ordered at the same time, five cents. Where patron 
orders by subject only-and does not specify articles desired, the minimum 
charge is twenty-five cents. 


Payment may be made in stamps. 
Time. Articles may be kept two weeks, time in transit not counted. 


Articles sold from the popular magazines when desired. 


Send us a trial order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Mnnesota. 











on 
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American Library Association 


PUBLISHING BOARD 


10% Beacon Street, Boston. 


Object is to secure the preparation and publication of catalogs, indexes and other biblio- 
graphic aids. 


BOOKS 


ANNOTATED LISTS 


Literature of American history, ed. by J. N. LARNED. Cloth, $6.00; postage, 30c. 


Supplement for 1901, ed. by P. P. WELLS. $1.00; postage, loc. 
For continuation see below under Catalog Cards. 


Guide to reference books, by ALICE B. KROEGER. $1.25; postage, Ioc. 

Books for girls and women, ed. by GEORGE ILES. 90c.; postage, Ioc. 

Reading for the young, supplement by M. E. and A. L. SARGENT. 50C.; postage, 1oc. 

List of French fiction, by MME. CoRNU and WILLIAM BEER. 5c. 

Books for boys and girls, by CAROLINE M. HEwins. Second_edition. Price 15c* $5.00 per 100 


A. L. A. booklist, 50c. a year (8 nos.) 

A. L. A. index to general literature. Second edition. $10.00; postage, 52c. 

A. L. A. index to portraits. J preparation. ; 

Subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs. $2.00; postage, 12c. 

Library tracts on subjects pertaining to the establishment and maintenance of public 


libraries. 
1. Why do we need a public eg’ 
2. Howto start a library, by G. E. Wire. $1.00 per 100 
3. Traveling libraries, by F. A. HuTCHINS. if ordered in lots of 5o or more 
4. Library rooms and buildings, by C. C. SOULE. 
5. Notes from the art section of a library, by CHARLES AMMI CUTTER. 5c. each, $2.00 per 100, 
6. Essentials in library administration, by L. E. STEARNS, 103 p._15c. each. $5.00 per 100. 
7. Cataloging for small libraries, by THERESE HITCHLER. 1S$c each; $5.00 per 100. 
Nos. 6-7 will in future be known as Library handbooks, No. 1-2. 
8. A village library, by MARY A. TARBELL. 5c each; $2.00 per 100. 


CATALOG CARDS 


1. For the following sets and books of composite authorship, 75c. per 100 cards. 


American academy of political and social sciences. Annals, 1890-1901. $5.88. 
Bibliographica, 3 vols. $1.31. 

British parliamentary papers, 1896-99. $13.39. For 1900, $1.86. To de continued. 
Mass. public documents 1900-1902. $1.60. 

Old South leaflets, v. 1-6. $2.45. 

Smithsonian institution. Annual reports, 1886-1904. $10.25. 

Reed’s Modern eloquence. $5.00. Jn freparation. 


2. For 250 current periodical publications. Subscription (a) for complete series, $2.50 per 100 
titles; (b) for cards for selected periodicals, $4.00 per 100 titles. Subscriptions may be- 
gin at any time, but back cards can not be supplied. 


3. For 21 bibliographical serials. Price as per series 2. 


For current books on English and American history. These titles are also printed in pam- 
phlet form. The American history titles form the continuation of Larned’s Literature of 
American history. Price, $2.00 per year; pamphlet, $1.00. 
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We are the only library supply house 
in the world. 

We take the bare walls of a library 
and supply everything except the books 
—making special designs and building 
individual furniture when desired. 

Technically correct equipment may 


cost a little more in the beginning, but 


it pays for itself every day in adminis- 
trative results. 

Our 216-page illustrated library cata- 
log is almost a liberal education in library 
work. It covers with pointed sugges- 
tions, every phase of equipment and ad- 
ministration from the mechanical side. 
Fully illustrated and bound in cloth. 

We shall be glad to send it free and 
postpaid to any librarian. 


Library Bureau 


530 Atlantic ave., Boston, Mass. 
156 Wabash ave., Chicago. 316 Broadway, New York. 


Salesrooms in 29 leading cities in U. S., Canada and Great Britain. 
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THE 


McDEVITT-WILSON 
BARGAIN BOOK SHOP 


1 and 7 Barclay Street 
New York 


Our 50 page Midsummer-Clearance 
catalogue is now on the press. It 
contains hundreds of bargains in 
A. L. A. books, art, travel, history, 
biography, music, drama, juveniles 
and standard sets. 

Send for it, and order promptly. 


SPECIAL. 


Jewish Encyclopedia, 20 vols. 
¥% Morocco $120.00 - $85.00 


Century Dictionary, 10 vols. 
¥% Morocco - - $45.00 


Historian’s History, 25 vols. 
34 Morocco $189.50 - $75.00 
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YOU NEED IT) scsisc ssa é 
¢ SCHAPIROGRAPH DUPLICATOR ‘ 





=o 


with pen, up to 150 copies, or with typewriter, up 
= to 50 clear copies, 





cleanly multiplies, in all colors, anything written ¢ 


20 copies a min- , 
ute, all equal to 
original. t is al- 
ways ready to do 
reliable work, re 
quires no prone 
rations, no wash 
ing, and avoids 
A\ expensive sup- 
plies. 


‘ A NECESSITY IN EVERY LIBRARY ° ’ 
where there is a frequent need of making rapidly a 
6 number of facsimile copies of lists of reference 7 
books, subjects for study. etc. It saves an enor- 
mous amount of time and labor. In practical use 
by New York Public Library, Library of the Con- 
ress, Washington, Public Libraries, Cleveland, 
es Moines, Cincinnati, etc. 
e 


IT IS DURABLE FOR YEARS 
as each apparatus contains 5% yards rolled print- 
ing surface, which can be used continually and 
over and over again for taking duplicates. ‘Com- 
mercial size. printing surface, 84 x13, Price, $8.00. 
Prices for larger sizes on application. 


THE SCHAPIROGRAPH CO. 
265 Broaway, New York. 


ene o 2] 22] O]28B8B08080088 8 





New 


Books 


in Chivers’ Patent Bookbindings 


We are from time to time anticipating the pub- 
lication of new, desirable books for Public Library 
use and are sending out lists of such priced ready 
bound from the sheets at low prices. 

We will mail these announcements of forthcom- 
ing books to any librarian requesting us to do so. 

Catalogues of replacements priced ready bound 
from the sheets will also be mailed on application. 





Send for terms for rebinding your Lending Library books. 





Booksellers 


CEDRIC CHIVERS, Ltd. sonic. 


1242-6 Fulton Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 








French Lick 


AND 


West Baden Springs 


Adjoining Resorts in Indiana, 








on the 


MONON ROUTE 


Wonderful curative waters for diseased 
conditions of the digestive organs; mag- 
nificent fire-proof modern hotels; rest, re- 
cuperation and recreation. Three trains 
daily each way; through sleepers on night 
trains; parlor cars on day trains. 


Round Trip womens: > 12.45 
Folders and facts free. Address 


CITY TICKET OFFICE 
232 CLARK ST., - CHICAGO 
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Binding for Libraries 


John Cotton Dana 


Ready June 10 Price, 75 cents. 


Cataloging 


A new, revised and enlarged edition 
of Esther Crawford’s pamphlet on 
cataloging. 25 cents. 


Library Bureau 
156 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


oe te et ee ce 
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WHY 


“PAGANS'’? 





HE term “pagan” literally means villager, rustic or barbarian, and as 





used by Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen: A 

heathen means a heather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 
absurdity of applying this term Jagan to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the history of religion, 
ethics, and philosophy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and not 
godless, but eminently ‘‘godly,’’ and represented the highest urban culture. 
In their works will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the Soul, 
and a life of virtue. In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New 
Testament was written, will be found aclearer statement of the doctrine of 
the immortal soul and its future states of probation, reward, and punishment 
than can be found in any part of the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will 
be found a perfect statement of the Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full 
statement of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms identical with 
that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a 
true idea of ‘‘pagan’’ teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read 
Vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled 
The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages, 21 illustrations, including 
many portraits of the philosophers and a Life of Socrates. 


Price, $2.00 at all booksellers 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES CHICAGO AND LONDON 
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i 
f 
| THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 
} 
l } co ] at pul 
Ps : 
! I € 
BRAHMS SCHUMANN 
i I * gE | ‘ 
| FRAN Fifty Mastersongs 
' { ' 
| Kx INCK 
HANDEL Fifty Shakespere Songs 
Modern French Songs 
SCHUBERT 
: Seventy Scottish Songs 
WAGNER HEI I K 
Songs by Thirty Americans 
; , 
PIANO VOLUMES 
CHOPIN 
j COLERIDGE-TAYLOR SCHUMANN 
SKA 
LISZT WAGNER 
Early Italian Piano Music 
T t My} N PRI ARA ON 
f sa special dis« nt ¢ } L € pat mes and 





No library should be without these matchless volumes. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
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Ye | re en i "7 
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THE NEW 





is 

















THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 
The Hammond Typewriter 

e ally delivers 

The Hamn has a brary type, and furthermore, prints in any 
ne 

a nited 

{ ib iy pet 











TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


Factory, 69th to 


NEW YORK, U.S 


Branches in Principal Cities. , 


mic HAMMOND = 


7oth Streets, East 





Representatives Everywhere 








